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grated to England from the Continent in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of the Christian Era took to their new homes certain 
naming-customs, common to the Germans of that time, which they 
continued to practice for several centuries. The most important of 
these principles of naming, which were followed in England until the 
coming of the Normans, were alliteration and variation. Alliteration, 
well known as an essential element in Old English poetry, is the use of 
the same sound at the beginning of names, as in Hengest and Horsa. 
Variation may be defined as the practice of so forming one name that 
it differs from another through the change of a name-theme (as in 
Eadgar and Eadweard or in A/lfthryth and A“thelthryth), through the 
addition of a new element to an uncompounded name (as in Gode and 
Godgifu), or through the transposition of both name-themes (as in 
Beorhtwulf and Wulfbeorht).! A third practice, repetition (as in Ead- 
mund and Eadmund), was rarely followed by Englishmen before the 
tenth century. 
A glance at the genealogies of the three royal families with which 
Beowulf deals is enough to show that alliteration was carefully prac- 
ticed by the Danes, the Geats, and the Swedes, and that variation 


|: HAS long been recognized that the Teutonic peoples who mi- 


1 See Max Keil, Altislandische Namenwahl (Leipzig, 1931), p. 9. 
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was not uncommon among the Danes.? And one need only consider 
the family trees of Essex, Wessex, or any of the other kingdoms that 
made up the so-called heptarchy to see how extensively these customs 
were observed in England.* The names of more than twenty East 
Saxons, for instance, are known, and only two of them fail to begin 
with s; furthermore, only one of these alliterating names is not joined 
by variation to some other name in the genealogy.‘ Likewise, the 
long West Saxon family tree that extends from Cerdic, a sixth-cen- 
tury figure, to Eadgyth-Mahtilda, the wife of Henry I, shows how 
attentive these Old English kings were to the matter of name-giving, 
for they carefully employed alliteration and variation over a period 
of nearly six centuries. 

So much, then, is generally accepted; but the situation is quite 
different when one comes to consider the naming of women among our 
Teutonic ancestors, for little has been written on that subject, and 
part of that which has appeared is hardly to be depended upon.® 
Comments which imply that alliteration was practiced exclusively 
in naming the male members of the family are not unusual ;* and Fred- 
erick Klaeber goes so far as to say in a note to line 62 of Beowulf, 
where a daughter of the Danish king Healfdene is supposedly named, 
that “the name of the daughter . . . . need not alliterate with the names 


of her brothers and father.’’? 


2 These genealogies may be found in Fr. Klaeber’s third edition of Beowulf (New 
York, 1936), pp. xxxi and xxxviii. 

3 The genealogies used throughout this paper are those of W. G. Searle, Anglo-Sazon 
bishops, kings and nobles (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 247 ff. 

4 The two names not in the family alliterative tradition are “scwine and Offa; the 
alliterating name that lacks variational connections is the uncompounded Sledda. 

’ The best study that I have come upon is that of Maria Boehler, Die altenglischen 
Frauennamen (Berlin, 1930). 

* E.g., Axel Olrik (The heroic legends of Denmark, trans. L. M. Hollander [New York, 
1919], p. 46) writes, ‘‘The purpose of this new custom of naming is apparent enough. It is 
due to poetic exigencies. The alliteration connecting the son's with his father’s name was 
then particularly euphonious to people's ears. In fact, we may safely say more definitely 
that it was this alliteration which made their names available in poetry, in heroic lays. It 
was an age in which the great figures of history engrossed the attention of poets, but when, 
at the same time, the customs of men—at least in such a comparatively small matter as 
naming—had regard to poetic requirements.’’ And the English place-name student, 
F. M. Stenton (‘Personal names in place-names,’’ Introduction to the survey of English 
place-names (Cambridge, 1925], pp. 168-69), says in the same connection, ‘‘In royal, and 
doubtless in many noble, families, it was customary for a son to receive a name which 
would alliterate with that of his father, so that the names of father and son might be 
handed down together in commemorative verse.” 


7 Beowulf, p. 128. 
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Now it seems likely that one of the reasons for this incorrect view 
as to the naming of women is the fact that the Beowulfian genealogies, 
which are familiar to all English philologists, include two women 
whose names apparently do not fit into the alliterative pattern of 
their family. These Danish figures are Freawaru, a daughter of 
Hrothgar, and a daughter of Healfdene whose name, wanting because 
of a manuscript defect, must for metrical reasons begin with a vowel. 
The absence of women’s names from the genealogies of the Geats and 
the Swedes and the failure of these Danish women’s names to alliter- 
ate, when the eight male Danes after the elder Beowulf all have names 
with intial h, might well lead one to unsound conclusions. 

Elsewhere in Beowulf, however, there is some evidence that allitera- 
tion as a means of joining the names of daughter and father was not 
unknown to these Scandinavians, for we learn that the Dane Hneef, 
son of Hoc, had a sister Hildeburh,* and that Hygelac’s wife, Hygd, 
was a daughter of Hereth.® Thus, there are at least two examples of 
father-daughter alliteration in this poetic monument. Furthermore, 
recent investigations in the Scandinavian parallels have made it rea- 
sonably certain that Freawaru is to be looked upon as a compli- 
mentary title used by the English poet instead of Hrut, the true name 
of Hrothgar’s daughter which shows the expected alliteration,!® and 
that the unnamed woman of line 62 of Beowulf was actually a daugh- 
ter-in-law, not a daughter, of Healfdene." 

Little more as to the naming of women is to be found in Old Eng- 
lish poetry, for Widsith contains but one father-daughter pair’ and 
Maldon, a veritable treasure-house of tenth-century English names, 
does not mention a single woman. One must go, then, to the historical 
accounts for further light on this subject. 

The East Anglian royal family was composed of figures whose 
names, for the most part, begin with vowels. Specifically, fourteen of 
the nineteen descendants of King Tytila have names initially vocalic; 
and, of the seven women’s names in this group, four begin with vowels 

® Beowulf, ll. 1071 ff. * Ibid., Ml. 1926 ff. 

10 See Axel Olrik, The heroic legends of Denmark, pp. 66 ff., and Kemp Malone, ‘“‘In- 
geld,” MP, XXVII (1929), 258. 


11 See Kemp Malone, ‘The daughter of Healfdene,”’ Studies in English philology .... 
in honor of Frederick Klaeber (Minneapolis, 1929), pp. 135-58. 


12 Ealhhild, daughter of Eadwine (ll. 97-98). 
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and, at the same time, show father-daughter alliteration, while nine 
of the men have names that alliterate with those of their fathers.'* 
It is necessary to pass over the genealogy of Essex, since it contains 
not a single woman’s name, but the Kentish family tree shows further 
that the naming of women was carefully attended to. Like the East 
Anglians, the Kentishmen made extensive use of vocalic alliteration, 
twenty-one of the twenty-five descendants of King Eormenric bear- 
ing names that begin with vowels. Nine of these, moreover, are wom- 
en, and only one of these nine has a name that is not initially vocalic 
and that does not alliterate with the name of her father.'* Of the men’s 
names, on the other hand, there are ten examples of father-son allitera- 
tion and six cases in which alliteration does not join the names of 


father and son. 
Mercia differs from the other Old English kingdoms in that its 


royal family seems to have followed no one alliterative tradition in 
its name-giving; the seventh-century Penda, for instance, had chil- 
dren whose names fall into five alliterative groups.’* Yet, of the fifteen 
women whose names appear in the Mercian genealogy, ten have 
names with father-daughter alliteration, while seventeen of the thirty- 
three men after Pybba have names joined to those of their fathers by 
alliteration.'7? Thus, in both Kent and Mercia the proportion of father- 


18 The women whose names are to be found in the genealogy are: Seaxburh, Athel- 
beorg, A2thelthryth, Wihtburh, daughters of Anna; Athelburh, Hwetburh, Ecgburh, 
daughters of Ealdwulf. 

The men whose names show father-son alliteration are: Regenheri, s. Redweald; 
Anna, Athelheri, thelweald, Edric, s. Eni; Ealdwulf, 4lfweald, Jurminus, s. Athelheri; 
Elric, s. Ealdwulf. 

14 The women are: Ricole, d. Eormenric; Aithelbeorg, d. A’thelbeorht; Eanswith, d. 
Eadbeald; Eormenbeorh, Eormenburh, Eormengyth, Athelthryth, d. Eormenred; 
Eorcongote, Eormenhild, d. Eorconbeorht. 

14 The father-son alliterating pairs are: Athelbeorht, s. Eormenric; Eadbeald, s. 
£thelbeorht; Eormenred, Ecgfrith, Eorconbeorht, s. Eadbeald; Athelred, Atthelbeorht, 
s. Eormenred; Ecgbeorht, s. Eorconbeorht; Eadric, s. Ecgbeorht; Eardwulf, s. Eadbeorht. 

The nonalliterating pairs are: Hlothhere, s. Eorconbeorht; Richard, s. Hlothhere; 
Wihtred, s. Ecgbeorht; Eadbeorht, Aithelbeorht, Alric, s. Wihtred. 

16 His children include Peada, Wulfhere, Athelred, Mereweald, and Cyneburh. 

17 The father-daughter alliterating pairs are: Werburh, d. Wulfhere; Mildburh, Mild- 
thryth, Mildgyth, d. Mereweald; Eadburh, A¢lffied, Atlfthryth, Athelburh, Athelswith, 
d. Offa; Cwenthryth, d. Coenwulf. 

The five whose names lack alliteration are: Cyneburh, Cyneswith, Wilburh, d. Penda; 
Elffieed, d. Ceolwulf; Burghild, d. Coenwulf. 

The father-son alliterative cases: Penda, s. Pybba; Peada, s. Penda; Wulfhad, s. Wulf- 
here; Merewine, s. Mereweald; Alwih, Osmod, s. Eowa; Aithelbeald, s. Alwih; Eanwulf, 
s. Osmod; Ecgfrith, s. Offa; Cuthwealh, s. Coenwealh; Centwine, s. Cuthwealh; Cynreou, 
s. Centwine; Coenwulf, Cuthred, Ceolwulf, s. Cuthbeorht; Coenhelm, s. Coenwulf; Coen- 
weald, s. Cuthred. 
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daughter alliteration is higher than that of father and son. So with 
Northumbria. Each of the four women included in the Bernician 
family tree has a name that alliterates with her father’s,!* and the 
five women in the Deiran genealogy bear names linked to those of 
their fathers by alliteration.'!? The men in the Bernician family, on 
the other hand, show father-son alliteration in thirty-six out of forty- 
two cases,?° and but one of the ten male Deirans whose fathers’ 
names are known bears a name that fails to alliterate with that of 


his father.” 

The West Saxon family tree is by far the most extensive of those 
available, and by a study of it alone one could arrive at those con- 
clusions concerning name-giving which the other genealogies sug- 
gest. Among the descendants of Cerdic are twenty-two women, two 
of whom, coming in the eleventh century, have non-Germanic names; 
eighteen of the remaining twenty bear names that alliterate with those 
of their fathers.2? And, of the seventy-four men descended from Cer- 
dic, only eight lack father-son alliteration.”* 


18 The four are: Ealhfled, Osthryth, A/lffied, d. Oswiu; Osgearn, d. Oswulf. 

19 They are: Acha, d. Alle; Hild, Hereswith, d. Hereric; Eanfized, Atthelthryth, d. 
Eadwine. 

20 The alliterating pairs are: Athelfrith, s. Athelric; Eanfrith, Oslaf, Oslac, Osweald, 
Oswiu, Offa, Oswudu, s. Aithelfrith; Athelweald, s. Osweald; Ealhfrith, Ecgfrith, Eald- 
frith, Zlfwine, s. Oswiu; Osric, s. Ealhfrith; Osred, Offa, s. Ealdfrith; Oslac, s. A°lfwine; 
Adlsing, s.Oslac; Echun, s. Adlsing; Oslaf, s. Echun; Ealdhelm, s. Occa; Ecgweald, s. 
Ealdhelm; Coenred, Ceolwulf, s. Cuthwine; Eadbeorht, Ecgbeorht, Ecgred, s. Eata; 
Oswulf, s. Eadbeorht; Alfweald, s. Oswulf; Alf, Alfwine, s. Alfweald; Bofa, s. Blecmon; 
Byrnhom, s. Bofa; Ealhred, s. Eanwine; Osred, Ealhmund, s. Ealhred. 

21 The exception is Wuscfrea, son of Eadwine. The alliterating pairs are: A/lfric, Zlle, 
s. Yffi; Osric, s. Zlfric; Oswine, s. Osric; Eadwine, s. lle; Osfrith, Eadfrith, Athelhun, s. 
Eadwine; Yffi, s. Osfrith. 

22 The two non-Germanic names are Margaret and Christina, borne by granddaughters 
of Eadmund Ironside. 

The eighteen alliterating pairs are: Cwenburh, Cwengyth, Cuthburh, d. Coenred; 
Athelswith, d. Hthelwulf; Athelfled, Athelgifu, Alfthryth, d. Alfred; Eadfled, Ead- 
gifu, Athelhild, Eadhild, Eadgyth, 4lfgifu, Eadburh, Eadgifu, d. Eadweard; Eadgyth, d. 
Eadgar; Eadgyth, A¢lfgifu, d. Athelred. 

23 The father-son pairs: Crioda, s. Cerdic; Cynric, s. Crioda; Ceawlin, Cuthwulf, 
Cutha, Cwichelm, s. Cynric; Cuthwine, s. Ceawlin; Cynebeald, Ceadda, Cuthwulf, s. 
Cuthwine; Osweald, s. Athelbeald; Coenbeorht, s. Ceadda; Ceadwalla, s. Coenbeorht; 
Ceolweald, s. Cuthwulf; Coenred, s. Ceolweald; Kenten, s. Coenred; Ceolric, Ceolwulf, s. 
Cutha; Cynegils, s. Ceolric; Cuthgils, s. Ceolwulf; Cwichelm, Coenwealh, Centwine, s. 
Cynegils; Cuthred, s. Cwichelm; Cenfrith, s. Cuthgils; Cenfus, s. Cenfrith; Eoppa, s. 
Ingild; Eaba, s. Eoppa; Ealhmund, s. Eaba; Ecgbeorht, s. Ealhmund; Aithelwulf, Athel- 
stan, s. Ecgbeorht; A‘thelstan, Acthelbeald, A.thelbeorht, A’thelred, Alfred, s. Athelwulf; 
Athelhelm, Athelweald, s. Athelred; Eadweard, Eadmund, Athelweard, s. Alfred; 
£lfwine, Zthelwine, s. Athelweard; Athelstan, #lfweard, Eadwine, Eadmund, Eadred, 
s. Eadweard; Eadwig, Eadgar, s. Eadmund; Eadweard, Eadmund, Athelred, s. Eadgar; 
Athelstan, Ecgbeorht, Eadmund, Eadred, Eadwig, Eadweard, Eadgar, Alfred, Eadweard, 
s. Athelred; Eadmund, Eadweard, s. Eadmund; Eadgar, s. Eadweard. 
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Not only among the royalty, however, were these customs ob- 
served, for a collection of more than eighty family groups contains 
fifteen examples of father-daughter and five of mother-daughter al- 
literation.24 These numbers assume greater significance in the light 
of the fact that many of these family groups do not contain the 
names of any women and that many of them belong to the eleventh 
century, when the old traditions were being replaced. 

As with alliteration, so with variation. Although the East Anglian 
genealogy, for example, does not include a single case of father- 
daughter variation, each of the seven women’s names found in it is 
joined by variation to that of a sister.> Only one example of father- 
son variation is to be found in this genealogy.” The Kentish family 
tree contains six instances of father-daughter variation and only two 
cases of father-son variation.?” There are, however, no examples of 
father-daughter variation in the Mercian genealogy, although six in- 
stances of father-son variation are found there.”* In Bernicia, two of 
the four women’s names show father-daughter variation, and only 
nine of the forty-two men in the genealogy bear names linked by 
variation to those of their fathers.2® The Deiran family tree, on the 
other hand, contains but a single example of father-daughter varia- 
tion; five women’s names are there recorded, and three of the ten 
male Deirans whose fathers are known have names that show father- 

24 For the collection see Searle, pp. 381 ff. 

The cases of father-daughter alliteration, with Searle’s family-group numbering, 
follow: (1) Ealfthryth, d. Oswulf; (4) Ealawynn, d. Ealhhere; (5) Ealhthryth, d. Alfred; 
(8) Athelgyth, d. Athelwulf; (10) Ealhswith, d. Aithelred; (23) Alfwen, d. Athelstan; 
(28) ALlffiveed, Aithelfled, d. Alfgar ; Alfwen, Alfswith, d. Oswig; (36) Alfgifu, d. 4lfhelm; 


(47) Zlfthryth, d. Ordgar; Aithelfled, d. Ordmer; (63) Allfgyth, d. Alfwine; (69) Eald- 


gyth, d. Alfgar. 
The examples of mother-daughter alliteration, three of which also show father-daughter 


alliteration, are: (10) Ealhswith, d. Eadburh; (14) Atlfgifu, d. Athelgifu; (28) Leofwaru, 
d. Leofflzed; (47) Aithelflzed, d. Ealda; (69) Ealdgyth, d. Alfgifu. 


2 Seaxburh-Wihtburh; Atthelbeorg-Acthelthryth; A{thelburh-Hweetburh-Ecgburh. 


26 Reedweald-Eorpweald. 

27 The father-daughter pairs: Ricole, d. Eormenric; Aithelbeorg, d. Athelbeorht; 
Eormenbeorh, Eormenburh, Eormengyth, d. Eormenred; Eorcongote, d. Eorconbeorht. 

The father-son pairs: Aithelred, s. Eormenred; Ecgbeorht, s. Eorconbeorht. 

28 Wulfhere-Wulfhad; Aithelred-Ceolred; Mereweald-Merewine; Coenwealh-Cuth- 
wealh ; Cuthbeorht-Cuthred ; Coenwulf-Coenhelm. 

29 The father-daughter pairs: Oswiu-Osthryth; Oswulf-Osgearn. 

The father-son pairs: Aithelric-Athelfrith; A.thelfrith-Eanfrith ; Osweald-Athelweald ; 
Ecgweald-Leodweald; Atlfweald-Alf; lfweald-Alfwine; TEalhred-Osred; Ealhred- 
Ealhmund; Eata-Eadbeorht. 
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son variation.*° Finally, among the West Saxon descendants of Cerdic 
there are nine instances of father-daughter and twenty-four examples 
of father-son variation*\—the ratio being higher among the women 
than among the men. Furthermore, there are four examples of father- 
daughter variation and eight instances of mother-daughter variation 
in an extensive collection of nonroyal English families.*” 

Of repetition, the third important Germanic principle of naming, 
little need be written, for it was practiced much more extensively on 
the Continent than in England. Yet as evidence that it was not un- 
known in the naming of women in England, one need only cite the 
name Eadgifu, borne by a wife and by a daughter of Eadweard I, 
which is paralleled among the men of the same family by the names 
of Eadmund Ironside and his son Eadmund. 

Many more men’s names than women’s have been preserved not 
only in the poetry but also in the historical monuments; it is, there- 
fore, easier to trace the influence of the father on the names of his 
children than to point out definite examples of maternal influence; 
and, on the whole, it seems certain that the name of the father in- 
fluenced more readily those of his children than did their mother’s 
name. Such instances of double variation, however, as that of the 
Deiran princess Hereswith, daughter of Hereric and Beorhtswith, and 
of the tenth-century bishop of Worcester, Wulfstan, son of Athelstan 
and Wulfgifu, show well enough that the mother was hardly a non- 
entity in the matter of name-giving. 

In other ways, too, the names of Old English women followed the 
same traditions that governed those of men. Compound names like 
Eadgyth are decidedly the rule, uncompounded names like Gode the 


30 The father-daughter pair: Hereric-Hereswith. 

The father-son pairs: A!lfric-Osric; Osric-Oswine; Eadwine-Eadfrith. 

31 The father-daughter pairs: Aithelswith, d. Athelwulf; Alfthryth, d. Alfred; Ead- 
fled, Eadgifu, Eadhild, Eadgyth, Eadburh, Eadgifu, d. Eadweard; Eadgyth, d. Eadgar. 

The father-son pairs: Cenfus, s. Cenfrith; Avthelbeald, s. Cynebeald; Cuthwulf, s. 
Cuthwine; Athelstan, A’thelbeald, Aithelbeorht, Aithelred, s. Athelwulf; A¢thelhelm, 
Athelweald, s. Athelred; Athelwine, s. Athelweard; Alfweard, Eadwine, Eadmund, 
Eadred, s. Eadweard; Eadwig, Eadgar, s. Eadmund; Eadweard, Eadmund, s. Eadgar; 
Athelstan, Eadred, Alfred, s. Athelred; Eadmund, Eadweard, s. Eadmund; Eadgar, s. 
Eadweard. 

32 The father-daughter pairs, with Searle’s numbering: (8) A{thelwulf-Athelgyth; 
(28) Allfgar-Aélffied; (36) Alfhelm-A¢lfgifu; (63) A2lfwine-Alfgyth. 

The mother-daughter pairs: (1) Beornthryth-Ealfthryth; (14) Athelgifu-Alfgifu; 
(28) AElffieed-Leoffled; Leoffied-Leofwaru; (34) Beorhtwyn-Wynfled; Wynflied-Athel- 
fled; (35) Wulfwaru-lfwaru; (63) Wulfgyth-A¢lfgyth. 
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exception ;** and there seems to have been little or no concern over the 
literal meanings of the names of either men or women.** Moreover, 
the appearance of by-names, such as that of the seventh-century 
Kentish princess, AXAthelburh Tate, or those of the later West Saxon 
queens, 2thelfled Enede and A®thelfled et Domerham, suggests that 
women’s names were developing along the same lines as were men’s. 
After all, the position of women in Old English society has not 
been thoroughly investigated. Such Beowulfian kennings as fridusibb 
folca® and freoduwebbe* bear eloquent witness to the occasional po- 
litical importance of woman; and one of the editors of the important 
series of books on English place-names has pointed out “the large 
number of place-names containing women’s names.’’*” In view of the 
fact that forty-nine out of sixty father-daughter pairs in the Old 
inglish royal families are marked by alliteration and that eighteen 
such pairs are joined by variation, it now seems necessary to conclude 
that in Old English name-giving women have a place alongside their 
warring husbands—which gives added meaning to the statement of 
one of the earliest English onomatologists, William Camden, that 
“the ancients were not a little studious in giving . . . . names to their 
children.’’** 
Louisiana State UNIVERSITY 


33 See Mats Redin, Studies on uncompounded personal names in Old English (Uppsala, 
1919), p. 184. Only three of the sixty women’s names of Germanic origin in the Old English 
royal families are uncompounded; they are Ricole, Acha, and Hild. 

44 William of Malmesbury (Chronicle of the kings of England, ed. J. A. Giles [London, 
1847], p. 243) notes that the Mercian Mildthryth was ‘‘celebrated equally for her kindness 
and affability to all, as her name implies.’’ But his remark was written down more than 
four centuries after Mildthryth’s time, and there is nothing to show that the meaning of 
her name was thus understood by her contemporaries. The same applies also to William 
of Malmesbury’s observation (p. 146) on the significance of the name Dunstan. 

% Beowulf, 1. 2017. % Ibid., 1. 1942. 

37 Allen Mawer, Problems of place-name study (Cambridge, 1929), p. 117. 

38 Remains concerning Britain (London, 1870), p. 55. 

















ENGLISHMEN IN ROME DURING THE 
RENAISSANCE 


VINCENT JOSEPH FLYNN 


I published a letter announcing the discovery of a manuscript of 

value to students of the Renaissance. It contains the names of 
Englishmen who visited Rome during the last half of the fifteenth 
century and the first years of the sixteenth, together with other sig- 
nificant material, including library catalogues and sacristy and house- 
hold inventories. I am preparing the manuscript for publication; but 
since this task will take some time, and since I have received a number 
of inquiries about the contents of the codex, I judge that it would be 
useful to give now a fuller account of it than I was able to send to 
the Times. 

The manuscript is No. 17 in the archives of the Venerable English 
College in Rome. This college, it will be recalled, was founded about 
1575 by Dr. William Allen and Dr. Owen Lewis; its purpose was to 
train priests for the English mission. Though new, the seminary began 
life auspiciously, for it grew out of a much older foundation, the hos- 
pice for English travelers which had existed since 1362; similarly, this 
latter institution had had its roots deep in the past, for it was successor 
to the Schola Anglorum, a theological seminary which claimed as its 
founder King Ine of the West Saxons. It is to the second of these three 
foundations that MS 17 belongs, to the English Hospice, or (more 
fully), the Hospital of the Most Holy Trinity and Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury.! 

Physically, the manuscript is a medium-sized folio of sixty-nine 


[ THE London Times literary supplement for September 12, 1935, 


1 The only notable account of the college existing is that of the late Cardinal F. A. 
Gasquet, A history of the venerable English college, Rome (London and New York, 1920), 
which the author hoped would serve until ‘‘something better’’ could be written. It is, 
to be sure, far from exhaustive, but it is surprisingly full for one to put together who had 
time only for a ‘“‘rapid survey of the material existing in the Archives of the Venerabile 
and elsewhere.’’ I should like to mention here that the Cardinal had seen MS 17, a fact 
with which I was unacquainted when I wrote to the Times, for he quotes two short pas- 
sages from it (pp. 47-48). Butitisclear that he did not read it through—a hardly surprising 
fact in view of the many difficulties of the script—for if he did he would have assuredly 
recognized its importance, and used it much more fully. 
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leaves, all paper except the last, which is parchment. Twenty-seven 
pages have been left wholly blank, a few others are only partially 
filled. It is a sort of ledger, in which were kept all kinds of miscel- 
laneous entries having to do with the institution. Besides the inven- 
tories and the library catalogues, there are copies of legal documents 
and of important correspondence, records of receipts and disburse- 
ments, and various memoranda concerned with the administration of 
the Hospice.? The English names occur here and there throughout the 
book, but chiefly in the minutes of the meetings of the Confraternity 
of the Most Holy Trinity and St. Thomas of Canterbury (which was 
the body in whose hands the control of the institution was placed). 
We have these minutes for the years 1472, 1474-94, 1496-97, 1499- 
1504, 1510, 1511, 1514—in all, thirty-three years. Most of the items 
in the codex are dated, covering (with gaps) the years 1449-1514. The 
entries are made, of course, by a number of hands—some of them pro- 
fessional scribes whose beautiful, even work shows their training, 
others mere amateurs less adept in varying degrees. About half of the 
manuscript is in Latin, the other half in English; there are three short 
passages in Italian. Of all this material the most interesting to schol- 
ars is, I suppose, that which contains the names and dates of English 
visitors; its importance for the biographies of some of the most prom- 
inent Englishmen of the time is obvious. But the rest of the manu- 
script, I venture to think, will likewise claim the attention of scholars, 
different sections for different reasons. The library catalogues have a 
special significance; and throughout the book there are notations and 
entries and comments which throw much light upon the history of the 
Hospice and upon the whole story of Anglo-Italian relations, cultural 
and commercial, during the Renaissance. The entries in the volume are 
so varied as to make an accurate classification, short of a complete table 
of contents, impossible; but the chief items can be reduced, without 
undue forcing, to eight major heads. These I shall try to enumerate 
and describe with enough detail to make fairly clear the character and 
importance of the whole. 

1. A series of entries which tell of an attempt by the brethren to 
recover property in England bequeathed to the Hospice, but unlaw- 


2 From the language used in two letters of Henry VII (see below, p. 128) we may con- 
jecture that the original title of the volume was Liber ordinacionum; the modern binding 
bears the legend Res diversae ab anno 1450 usque ad 1510. 
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fully detained by certain persons. It appears that Sir Thomas Hasley, 
Knight, a member of the Confraternity, had left the institution the 
sum of thirty ducats yearly; but that other heirs had refused to 
recognize the bequest, and would not make payment to the Hospice. 
The individual items may be set down as follows: 

a) A copy of an instrument, executed by a notary and attested by 
witnesses, providing for the appointment of five procurators to rep- 
resent the Hospital in this matter, and defining their duties and 
powers. It is dated December 3, 1450. Briefly, the procurators are 
empowered, in the name of the Confraternity, to collect monies and 
to issue receipts; to agree to the appointment of arbiters in the dispute, 
and to bind the Hospital to any decision these arbiters may reach; to 
make any settlement they think fitting with the other heirs; to appeal 
the case to the papal curia, if they judge it finally necessary. 

The names of the procurators are of more than casual interest, 
showing at once the type of friends the Hospice could call upon. One 
of these is Andrew Holes, described as doctor of canon law: he must 
be the ‘Messer Andrea Ols’” noticed by Vespasiano as one of the 
three contemporary Englishmen worthy of a bibliophile’s attention.* 
Equipped with baccalaureate and licentiate from Oxford, and his 
doctorate from Padua, he represented Henry VI at the Holy See from 
1432 to 1444.4 Fortunately for Holes, the political unrest of the times 
made it advisable for Eugene IV to hold his court at Florence from 
1434 to 1436, and again from 1439 to 1443; as a result, the scholarly 
English diplomat was able to mingle freely for half the length of his 
stay in Italy with the brilliant humanists of the Medicean Court. By 
1445 he was back in England, chancellor of the diocese of Salisbury, 
enjoying a number of benefices and the title of protonotary apostolic. 
In 1449 he succeeded Adam Moleyns as keeper of the privy seal. Some 
time later he resigned, probably in 1453; however, until his death in 
1467 he was still occasionally active in the affairs of both State and 
Church—in spite of Vespasiano’s story that he passed the last years 
of his life in retirement in a country parish. 


3 Vespasiano da Bisticci, The Vespasiano memoirs, trans. William George Waters and 
Emily Waters (London, 1926), pp. 206-8. 

4 Not 1431-44, as often stated; and Holes served without appointment until 1437. 
For the correct dates and for other little-known facts about the lives of both Holes and 
Richard Bole (see below, pp. 124—25) I am indebted to Mrs. Josephine Waters Bennett, who 
kindly put at my disposal some of her unpublished material on the fifteenth century. 
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We know little enough about Holes; in a way he is typical of many 
persons mentioned in the manuscript—distinguished in their own day, 
but not sufficiently prominent to have found a place in the Dictionary 
of national biography. Robert Stillington, however, another of the five 
agents appointed, was a man who could not easily be overlooked in 
any company: he is almost certainly the Robert Stillington who was 
bishop of Bath and Wells from 1466 to 1491; lord chancellor (with 
short intervals) from 1467 to 1475; an adherent of Richard III, and 
later of Lambert Simnel, both of which wayward attachments Henry 
VII gave him the opportunity to repent in prison. He is a type that 
reminds one of Wolsey—the administrator and politician, but some- 
thing of a schoolman, too: he had his degree in both laws from Oxford, 
in 1442 he was principal of Deep Hall in the same University, and 
later founded a college at Nether Acaster. A third official was Robert 
Botyl, prior of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem in England. If we 
know little else about Botyl beyond this one fact we know at least that 
he was a person of considerable influence: the Order was recruited from 
the best families in Christendom, and in 1450 was not far from the 
zenith of its great power; the head of the English ‘‘nation” was a man 
whose position made him indeed a very valuable ally.’ The other two 
procurators were William Saundyrs, archdeacon of Bangor, and Rich- 
ard Bole, master of arts. I know nothing more about Saundyrs, ex- 
cept for notices of ecclesiastical preferments in Le Neve which, so far 
as dates are concerned, fit in with his career: a William Sanders is 
made prebendary of Moreton Parva in the diocese of Hereford on 
January 8, 1446/7;7 a William Saunders, prebendary of York on 
August 28, 1443;8 a William Saunder, prebendary of London on April 
21, 1456.° As for Bole, he was an Oxford man, a member of the com- 
pany of William Grey on his trip to the Continent (see below, p. 130); 
at his death he left his books to Balliol, Grey’s old College. He held a 


5 Cf. H. W. Fincham, The order of the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem and its grand 
priory in England (London, 1933), p. 15: ‘‘The head of the English Knights was called the 
Grand Prior, or Lord Prior, and held a very important position; he was Chief Baron of 
England, taking precedence over all other lay barons in the House of Lords and frequently 
filling important State Offices, such as Lord Admiral and Lord High Treasurer. The Lord 
Prior was one of the few persons in England exempted from the various sumptuary 


6 Possibly only ‘‘bachelor’’; most of the word has been obliterated. 
7 John Le Neve, Fasti ecclesiae anglicanae (Oxford, 1854), I, 516. 


8 Ibid., III, 171. 9 Ibid., II, 375. 
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canonry and prebend of St. Mary Southwell in York 1449/50; accord- 
ing to Le Neve, there was one of his name enjoying a prebend at Lon- 
don from May 23, 1452, until he resigned November 25, 1456; he is 
styled bachelor of laws.'® Finally, the archdeacon of Ely from Feb- 
ruary 12, 1446/7 until shortly before September 30, 1477 (the date 
of the appointment of his successor) was a Richard Bole." 

The name of the man who drew up the document is likewise one to 
challenge our attention. He is William Stanley, cleric of the diocese of 
Lincoln, public notary by both papal and imperial authority. He may 
be presumed to be the same man who was custos of the Hospice on 
January 26, 1449,” and chaplain February 1, 1451.'* Nothing has 
turned up further to identify this William Stanley; but it is interesting 
to speculate as to his probable connection with the Derbyshire Stan- 
leys. The important part they played in fifteenth-century English 
political life will be immediately recalled: Sir Thomas Stanley had 
married Margaret Beaufort as his second wife; he had tacitly sup- 
ported Henry Tudor when the latter landed in England, and when his 
stepson had conquered at Bosworth, it was Stanley who placed the 
crown upon his head; he was rewarded with the earldom of Derby. It 
was a namesake of the cleric of Lincoln, however, who actually turned 
the tide of battle for Richmond. Sir William Stanley—younger broth- 
er of Sir Thomas—who had been justiciar of North Wales for Richard 
III, seeing his master’s cause failing, joined the duke with three 
thousand horse at the end of the battle, and assured the issue of the 
conflict. As a reward he was made lord chamberlain to the new king, 
and one of his counselors. Later he became involved in the affair of 
Perkin Warbeck, and was executed for treason—loyalty, it would 
seem, was not his most conspicuous trait. 

The Earl of Derby and his brother lived in the diocese of Lichfield; 
William Stanley the notary was under the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Lincoln. Perhaps they belonged to different families; but it would not 
be at all surprising to find a branch of the great Derbyshire house in 
the neighboring diocese, and it would be even less to wonder at if a 
member of that house was chaplain to the English Hospice in Rome 


10 Tbid., II, 430. 11 Thid., I, 351. 12 Fols. 11'—-11v. 

13 Fol. 10. The usual officials of the Hospice mentioned in the records are the chaplain, 
the custos, and two camerarii (one a cleric and one a layman), besides two auditors to go 
over the yearly accounts, and an occasional procurator for some special business. 
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in 1451. A search among the Stanley papers might conceivably settle 
this point. 

b) A letter to Archbishop John Stafford of Canterbury, signed by 
the officiales and confratres of the society—no individual names. They 
have heard that his Lordship, as executor for the estate of his pred- 
ecessor, Cardinal Beaufort, has been dispensing alms among different 
hospitalibus et piis locis. They ask him, in his charity, not to forget 
the Hospice, the needs and merits of which the petitioners briefly 
sketch. Secondly, they ask the archbishop’s aid in getting possession 
of the Hasley property, the story of which they likewise relate. 
Stafford is prouisor of the will; the brethren know that he loves the 
Hospital too dearly to allow the widow or anyone else to hinder the ful- 
filment of the deceased brother’s wishes. The letter is not dated, but 
it could not have been much later than May 25, 1452, the date of 
Stafford’s death. 

c) A letter covering both of the above points sent to Stafford’s 
successor, Cardinal John Kemp (d. March 22, 1454). Evidently Staf- 
ford had not settled the Hasley matter, nor granted any of Beaufort’s 
estate to the Hospital. This time the letter comes not from the Hos- 
pice, but from the Holy See. Kemp is directed to give aid and protec- 
tion to the procurators—presumably the five appointed for the pur- 
pose—and to see that the annuity specified in Hasley’s will is given 
them. They will speak to him more fully concerning the business. 
And if he can apportion some of the goods of the dead Cardinal to the 
Hospice, as he is strongly urged to do, he will be doing something 
pleasing to His Holiness (Nicholas V) and acceptable to God. This 
letter, too, is undated; but it must have been written between 1452 
and 1454. 

d) A copy of a document alleged by the brethren to be Hasley’s 
deed of gift. 

e) An attestation by Richard Thwaytes that this deed was written 
by the hand of Hasley’s clerk, at the instance of Sir Thomas, and given 
to Thwaytes to be brought to the Hospice. Thwaytes, who is de- 
scribed as scutifer, was camerarius in 1451 and 1452. 

f) There are three other letters in the manuscript which do not 
mention the name Hasley, but which in all probability allude to the 
Hasley property. If this inference is correct, it shows that the brethren 
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were having but little success in the attempt to enter into their own. 
The first is a letter, undated, from Pope Callistus III (1455-58) to 
Archbishop Thomas Bourchier of Canterbury (1454-86). He praises 
the good work of the Hospital; he has learned from his secretary, John 
Lax, that the church belonging to the institution has fallen into a 
ruinous state, and that there are in England nonnulla debita et alia bona 
belonging to the Confraternity, which are wrongfully detained by 
certain persons at the peril of their souls. Out of reverence for God and 
the holy martyr whose successor Thomas is, will he please see to it that 
these persons do not defraud the Hospice; they have come to have 
respect neither for ecclesiastical censure nor for a pledge made the 
society. This, of course, sounds very much like a further chapter in the 
Hasley story; it is quite likely that the Archbishop has already been 
informed of the situation by the procurators; but whether he has or 
has not, he will soon, as the next letters indicate, hear the particulars 
from the mouth of a legate. 

g) The second letter, which is in English, is unsigned, but is clearly 
from the brethren of the Hospital, to “our gude lordes and singuler 
benefactors.”’ Possibly it was a sort of circular letter addressed to dif- 
ferent personages in England. A member of the society, John Lax, who 
is also secretary to the Pope, is going to England to represent the 
Hospital in certain matters which he will open to them more in detail 
upon his arrival. Chiefly he is to ask their help and counsel in the 
recovery of certain property rightfully belonging to the institution. 
Will they please give him full faith and credence ‘‘as we ware all 
present.’”’ It is dated Rome, March 6, 1457, under the “‘seall acos- 
tomed.” 

h) The third letter is to Bourchier, and is dated March 13, 1457, 
exactly a week later than the second. It is in Latin, and covers prac- 
tically the same ground: the Hospice needs money, particularly at the 
present moment for repairs to the church; it is dependent on alms; but 
some people in England are unjustly withholding goods belonging to 
it. Lax is being sent to look after this and other matters. Will the 
Archbishop please assist him? It is signed humiles oratores. 

Here the correspondence ceases; there is no further indication as to 
whether the Hospice ever came into possession of the Hasley bequest, 
or whether it received a share of the estate of Cardinal Beaufort. 
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2. Copies of two letters from Henry VII to the confraternity, con- 
cerning certain regulations which he caused Robert Shirborn, his 
orator at Rome, in conjunction with the brethren, to draw up for the 
governance of the Hospital; together with a fitting reply, full of the 
usual sentiments of obedience and admiration. The first letter is dated 
Westminster, January 29, 1486 (for 1496); it is transcribed in the book 
on the day it was received, March 10, 1497. Its authenticity is at- 
tested by John Giglis, orator to the King; Edward Scott, camerarius 
of the Hospital; Frater Franciscus, chaplain; and Thomas Lasenby, 
confrater, all of whom sign their names manu propria. The King orders 
the brethren to observe the new rules with all care, and to see that 
others do so; he furthermore tells them to have his letter copied in the 
Liber ordinacionum, so that no one later may plead ignorance of the 
royal command. The second letter, sent from Woodstock, September 
29, 1498, recalls the matter of the first, and notes with pleasure that 
the prescriptions therein laid down have been so far obeyed, to the 
great advantage of the Hospice. It will be pleasing first to God and 
then to the King if the brethren persevere in the way they have begun. 
The reply assures His Majesty in all humility that his wishes will be 
carried out most faithfully. It bears the date January 20, 1499; a 
second copy, according to a notation preceding the entry, was sent to 
Henry on January 31. 

The Robert Shirborn' mentioned in the correspondence was a man 
of whom more was to be heard. He had entered Winchester in 1465; 
in 1474 he was fellow of New College, Oxford; in 1496 he became arch- 
deacon of Buckinghamshire, of Huntingdonshire, and of Taunton. In 
1504 he was again royal envoy to the Pope, and possibly also in 1502; 
in 1499 he was made dean of St. Paul’s; and in 1505 he forged a papal 
bull appointing himself bishop of St. David’s. So great was his influ- 
ence with the King, however, that Henry pleaded with the Pope for 
him, and he got off apparently with no punishment; in 1508 he was 
made bishop of Chichester, which see he occupied until a few months 
before his death in 1536. We are told that he kept a state second in 
magnificence only to that of Henry and of Wolsey. He seems to have 
acquiesced reluctantly in the Reformation. He was interested suff- 


14 In the manuscript usually spelled Shirborn or Shyrborn; in the DNB it is Sherborne 
or Shirburn. 
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ciently in education to establish a grammar school at Rolleston, in 
Staffordshire, and to found five prebends to be held by alumni of New 
College or of Winchester. 

The brethren speak very respectfully of him in the records; ap- 
parently they felt that he had helped them considerably. He is ad- 
mitted to membership on August 21, 1496. On October 1, following, 
when Hugh Spaldyng resigns his office of custos, Shirborn takes over 
the administration of the Hospice, together with that of St. Edmund 
in Trastevere, cum condicionibus et pactis in magnam predictorum hos- 
pitalium vtilitatem resultantibus. He held office until October 1, 1499 
(or Michaelmas, 1499, as another entry has it), having as his sub- 
stitute during his term the Edward Scott who signed his name as 
camerarius to the copy of Henry’s first letter. He must have endeared 
himself to the confraternity by a loan to the Hospital of over two 
hundred ducats, made during his first year of office. He was, it would 
appear, a man who got things done: within the month in which he 
entered upon his new duties he had begun to make repairs upon the 
church, repairs which were extensive enough to cost a thousand ducats 
when they were completed in the following June. The chronicler notes, 
apparently with great admiration, that this project was accomplished 
studio et ingenio Roberti Shyrborn. On January 12, 1499, an inventory 
was made of all the goods confided to his care on October 1, 1496; 
everything was found to be satisfactory. On May 3, 1499, all the acts 
of his term were confirmed by the chapter, and even those he would 
perform until the expiration of his appointment four months later. 
Evidently he was highly thought of at the Hospice, and that not only 
because of his position near the King, but because of his real ability. 

3. Records of various receipts and disbursements; of the renting, 
alienation, and acquisition of different pieces of property. For ex- 
ample, there is an account of the transfer to Cardinal [Alessandro] 
Farnese, later Pope Paul III, of one building in exchange for another 
and a certain sum of money. 

4. A number of entries having to do with the erection of a new 
building for the Hospice, and the negotiation of a loan to help finance 
it. There is a copy of the agreement made with the contractor, one 
Master Salvatus, on January 26, 1449; it was drawn up by Henry 
Horne, notary, and duly witnessed. The Hospice was represented by 
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Walter Sandwich and Thomas Cawudower," vtriusque iuris ac decre- 
torum doctores, who were camerarii at the time; by William Stanley, 
custos; and by John Lax, magister operum. There are plans and specifi- 
cations, measurements, estimates of costs, records of partial payments 
as the work went forward, and a final reckoning, dated June 18, 1453. 
On this occasion the agents for the Hospital are William Grey, pro- 
tonotary apostolic, and Thomas Knight, prior of Daventry. A balance 
of forty-three ducats is still owing Salvatus. On June 22, 1453, the 
contractor, together with William Radclyff and John Bellholt, pro- 
curatores for the Hospital, appear before a notary, Andrea de Viterbo, 
and attest the justice of the settlement. 

The William Grey who acted for the brethren was the well-known 
humanist who was then in Rome as Henry’s proctor, later to serve his 
king as lord high treasurer (1469-70) and his God as bishop of Ely 
(1454-78). His name appears also in the record of the loan made at 
the beginning of the work on the new building. We are told that he 
acted as one of the guarantors for the security of the 600 ducats 
borrowed. 

Of this transaction some interesting details are given: payment is 
to be made within seven months; and not in Italy, but in London; the 
rate of exchange is specified—for every two ducats received from the 
banker, Antonio de la Casa, one noble is to be paid back, plus a 
cambium of twelve denarii (pence) sterling per noble, the whole 
amounting to 115 pounds sterling. The entire piece is worth quoting: 

Item notandum est quod in mense Iulij, anno a natiuitate Domini m°ccccexlix, 
in ciuitate Spoletana, Antonius de la Casa mutuo dedit et concessit hospitali 
predicto, ad constructionem et edificationem noue domus in dicto hospitali, 
et ad soluendum Magistro Saluato magistri dicti operis, vj° ducatos auri de 
camera, pro quibus sexcentis ducatis Reuerendus Pater Dominus Wilhelmus 
Gray, prothonotarius apostolicus, et Wilhelmus Radclyff, sacri domini nostri 
cubicularius, et Wilhelmus Astulo, seruiens armorum sacri domini nostri pape, 
de rogatu et consensu fratrum dicti hospitalis, obligarunt se et duas domos 
dicti hospitalis Antonio de la Casa predicto, ad soluendum dicto Antonio in 
Londonio infra septem menses proximas sequentes; videlicet, pro quibus- 
cumque duobus ducatis vnum nobile, et pro quolibet nobili xij denarios 
sterlingorum; que nobilia, una cum prefato cambio simul computato, faciunt 
centum et quindecim libras sterlingorum; et prefate cxv libre debuerunt solui 


18 Spelled ‘‘Caudour”’ in another place. 
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vel Felici de Fagniano, vel Jacobo de Saluiatis (nescio certitudinaliter cui 
eorum, et ideo oportet videre prefatam obligacionem factam in Spoleto).' 
5. A series of letters between William Knyghtcote and the officials 
of the Hospice, written during the years 1450-52. Knyghtcote is pro- 
curator generalis for the Hospice: he lives in England, and has the duty 
of collecting alms and sending them to Rome. Writing to the brethren 
on August 12, 1450, he acknowledges receipt of quittances sent him for 
earlier payments. He does not like his job, and wishes to resign. He 
has been slow with his remittances, but he has his excuses: it has been 
hard to get money the past year and it may be harder in the future. 
On September 4 following he sends some money, but not the full 
amount due; he will remit the rest later. On November 10 he notifies 
the Hospital that he has sent another payment, and asks to be forgiven 
the balance because of the expenses and burdens of his office. True, 
the revenues are not what they once were, but they may become even 
less. One reason for this is the numerous complaints on the part of 
returning travelers against the brethren in Rome. These pilgrims 
speak of a lack of hospitality on the part of the officials, especially of 
the custos. He hopes that that official will forgive him—it is not he 
who is making the charge, but the pilgrims: parcat michi, oro, non est 
enim verbum meum sed multorum peregrinorum. A fourth letter, dated 
February 20, 1451, plays on much the same themes; Knyghtcote is 
sending twenty marks, as part payment of what is owing; with the 
help of God he will send the balance later. He begs pardon for the 
delay, but pleads the difficulties of collecting—the unrest of the times, 
the falling-off of charity among the people, and the lack of considera- 
tion shown at the Hospice to visitors, both clerical and lay. He has 
heard that some people in Rome are saying that they are not receiving 
much from England. This is untrue, and saying it does more harm 
than good. At sundry times and in divers manners he has written 
them to make suitable preparation for the year of jubilee, but they 
have not listened to him. Behold what has happened; it is as he had 
feared. The custos seems chiefly to blame; he ought to be replaced, as 
his name suggests: coactus sum dicere maxima culpa imponitur custodi, 
videlicet Fyge vel Fuge; et ideo fugetur, ne deterius inde contingat. Better 


16 The names which I have transcribed ‘‘Fagniano’’ and ‘‘Saluiatis’’ might also be read 
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for the Hospital to lose a hundred pounds than to lose in reputation as 
it has this year. There was only one priest in the place, Master John 
Wells, and he was away most of the time! The procurator could say a 
good deal more about the confusion existing in the Hospice, and its 
general bad management, but he dare not. For the love of God, the 


welfare of the institution, and the honor of the English nation, he 
hopes they will mend matters. Lest they be able to say they did not 
know of the complaints made about them he is sending this letter in 
triplicate. 

Knyghtcote receives a reply sent from Rome September 24, 1451, 
signed by Radclyff and Thwaytes, camerarii, and John Kylvyngton, 
custos, with the approval of the rest of the brethren. His letter of Feb- 
ruary 20 has arrived, and also a letter of exchange for 80 florins, drawn 
by Felix de Fagniano and Co., in London, on the banker Antonio de 
la Casa. But the latter refuses to honor a bill from the house of De 
Fagniano; besides, the instrument was improperly made out—it was 
not made payable until June 23. Knyghtcote wrote that he would soon 
remit the balance of his last obligation; but neither this, nor what he 
owed from last year, has reached the officials, much to their amaze- 
ment; and the Hospital has no intention of forgiving the debt. They 
have expelled Fyge and Wells, and have put William Stanley and 
Thomas Wynchecomb in their place; they have likewise done every- 
thing else the procurator asked of them. As for the bill of 80 florins, 
they wish him to go to De Fagniano, tell him that it has been refused, 
and demand that he give him back the money with damages and 
interest. Then he is to deposit the money in the Bank of the Bor- 
romeos—they are agreeable to Antonio and it is more advantageous 
for the Hospital to do business with them. Knyghtcote will please fol- 
low carefully the directions given him. The 600 ducats owed Antonio 
de la Casa are to be paid in England with 115 pounds sterling (as 
we have already seen). He is to make payment at the rate of 28 marks 
and 20 denarii per hundred ducats; this includes everything. He will 
deposit the funds collected with the Borromeos, to the account of 
Antonio de la Casa, and tell them not that he is buying a bill of ex- 
change, but that he, as agent of the hospital, is simply paying a debt 
to them as agents for Antonio. The manner of proceeding is explained 
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at great length, in concrete terms which leave little room for misunder- 
standing: 


Antonius de la Casa mutuauit hospitali nostro vj ducatos. Pactum fuit cum 
eo vt pro dictis vj° ducatis solueremus sibi in Anglia centum et quindecim 
libras sterlingorum &c. Vnde quando tu soluis pecunias tuas in banco, semper 
soluis pro centum ducatis xxviij marcas et xx denarios, computato cambio et 
alijs. Vellemus igitur vt semper pro centum ducatis quos nobis debes soluere, 
quia poneres xxviij marcas et xx denarios in banco de Boromeis, et dicas sibi 
quia hospitale Anglicorum Rome debet Antonio de la Casa soluere certam 
summam pecuniarum; et, ‘“Propterea ego procurator hospitalis soluo nomine 
dicti hospitalis tibi, nomine dicti Antonij de la Casa recipienti, xxviij marcas 
et xx denarios,”’ &c; et capias ab eo primam litteram et secundam, per quas 
ipse faciat fidem quia nomine Antonij de la Casa et pro eo recepit tot libras, 
vel tot marcas, vel tot nobilia a te nomine hospitalis Anglicorum Rome, 
tali die &c. Alias Antonius vult habere ab hospitali semper duos ducatos pro 
quolibet nobili quod sibi debemus, et hoc esset malum pro hospitali et non 
proficeret tibi. Et videas quia non faciat ille bancarius aliquam mencionem 
de ducatis sed tantum de nobilibus vel marcis quod tot recepit a te. Et si ille 
bancarius dicat, ““Ego non possum istud facere, sed volo facere cambium et 
dare vobis litteram cambij,” dicas sibi quod non vis facere cambium nec 
habere litteram cambij sed soluere debitum hospitalis Antonio de la Casa 
ibidem, et inde habere litteras testimoniales ab eo manu et signo eorundem. 
Super ista materia faciemus Antonium de la Casa scribere ipsis de banco de 
Boromeis in Londonio. 


Knyghteote will please remit all other sums at the same rate as for 
this: 

Et nos sumus contenti quia isto modo soluantur xxviij marce et xx denarij pro 
centum ducatis quos nobis soluere debes; et sic de alijs summis minoribus et 
maioribus iuxta ratam. Preterea quia similiter facias de xl ducatis quos ex 
antiquo nobis debes, videlicet quia ponas in banco pro illis xl ducatis xj 
marcas et xl denarios quia ad ipsam racionem venit computando cambium x 
denariorum pro quolibet nobili.”” 


If the officials mistake not, he has erred somewhat (to the disadvan- 
tage of the Hospice) in computing the amount he yet owes. They hope 
that for the future he will make his remittances on the dates agreed 


17 It will be observed that the rate of exchange here given (by mistake or otherwise) 
isnot 12d per noble as given above (see p. 130) but 10d. This may explain why Knyghtcote 
is told to make six payments of 28 m. 20d, which would amount to only £112 10s, instead 
of the £115 which would be the equivalent of 300 nobles (600 ducats) at 12d 
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upon. This is the way he may show how sincerely he is interested in 
the welfare of the Hospital: 

Iam nunc tibi proposiumus satis aperte quomodo hospitali nostro commodum 
facere potes absque dampno tuo. Si igitur hospitalis commodum desideras, vt 
antea scripsisti, nune probabimus si premissa impleueris. 

Less than a week later a second letter was dispatched to Knyght- 
cote, even more sternly worded than the other. On September 29 the 
brethren write him, again demanding that he make his payments on 
time, and refusing to discount the amount outstanding. If he does not 
comply, they will be forced to take steps to protect their rights. No 
matter how the times are and no matter how the pilgrims were treated, 
Knyghtcote ought to make good his promises. The officials will be 
pleased with fewer words and more action: facta querimus et non verba 
vel litteras. They could indeed remove him from his office for non-ful- 
filment of contract, but they wish to show him mercy; will he therefore 
kindly settle his accounts? He has expressed a desire to give up the 
procuratorship; would he like to do so immediately, or wait until the 
end of his term? If the latter, what security will he give? The brethren 
have appointed Elias Eliderow to represent them in this matter, and 
if Knyghtcote does not make satisfaction to him within a reasonable 
time they will empower their agent to take suitable action. 

To this Knyghtcote replies very briefly, on May 6, 1452. He intends 
and always did intend to pay what he owed. But he is not responsible 
for the alms of the past year and will not be. If he is otherwise in ar- 
rears he will make good. He notes the threatening tone of the letter 
he received from the brethren. They neither have nor will have any 
grounds for action against him. He is quite ready to give up his office 
and to make an accounting to the proper authorities. If they will send 
the receipts for his last remittances he will pay up the balance of his 
account at the Borromeo bank. 

6. The signatures of a number of men, appended to inventories, 
auditors’ reports, minutes of meetings, contracts, letters, etc. Some of 
these are of interest, according to the degree of fame their owners then 
enjoyed or later attained; there are, for example, the signatures of John | 
Giglis, archbishop of Worcester, orator of Henry VII at the papal 
court; of Richard Pace, secretary to Henry VIII, employed by Wolsey 
on different diplomatic missions, secretary of state in 1516, dean of 
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St. Paui’s in 1519; of Cardinal Bainbridge; of Richard Charnok, 
Augustinian, prior of Christ’s Church, London, who recommended 
Erasmus to Colet ;!* of Silvester Giglis, nephew of John, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the see of Worcester, and in some of his other offices. He was 
resident ambassador of Henry VII at Rome, he was sent by Julius II 
as envoy to England in 1504, was confidential agent of Wolsey in 
Rome, and was a correspondent of Erasmus. 

7. Three inventories, apparently very complete and detailed, of 
goods in the sacristy, the kitchen, the chambers and halls of the Hos- 
pice, besides the books in the library. These are written chiefly in 
English, with the exception of the lists of the books, where the titles 
are given according to the language in which they were written— 
usually Latin. The dates of the inventories are 1496, 1501, 1502. 
Occasionally the name of someone appears in the inventories as 
donor, or in some other connection. For instance, we have the follow- 
ing entries for the year 1496 under “the Inventary of plate of sylver 
and sum of yt gylt’’: 

Inprimis a payr of silver cruettes gevyn be my lady of york weying ix 
uncis and a half. 

Item a payr of silver cruettes gevyn be John gerona weying x uncis. 

Item a pax of silver with a krystall stoone in the myddys gyfyn be master 
hew spaldyng weying ij uncis and iij quarters. 

In the margin opposite the item “‘a payr of gloyys for a byshop of 
redee cloth of bauddkyn” we have the conscientious notation: 

Notandum that ye sayd glovys master John giglis byshop of worcetter and 
orator to owre kyng hadd them apon hys handis whan he was beryd in this 
hospitall and so they remaynyd in hys grave with him: master silvester de 
giglis promised to gyf the hospitall anodyr payr of glovys for them. 

The lists of books are classified, and the incipits are given—of the 
second leaf, it will be noted. For example, in 1496 the College pos- 
sessed the following works In humanitate: 

Terentius the secund lef natus. 

Valerius Maximus the secund lef supplicij. 


18 See Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P. S. and H. M. Allen (Oxford, 
1906), I, 242-43, and note to Ep. 106,1. 9. The late Professor Allen, who gathered together 
here in one of his invaluable biographical notes all that he could find about Charnok 
(available nowhere else), did not know of Charnok’s connection with the English hospice 
in Rome: that he was admitted to the Confraternity on May 3, 1501, elected camerarius 
on the same day, together with Silvester de Giglis, but that he relinquished the office soon 
after (June 17, 1501) when he returned to England. 
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Valerius maximus the secund lef iniqua. 

Comentum catonis: vetus. the secund lef alere. 

prose [a space is left for the title] the secund lef nullum 
liber de compilatione the secund lef studijs. 

Cartula omeri the secund lef atterimur. 


Not a great collection, to be sure; but it is comforting to find in the 
inventory for 1502 a dozen new titles, including a Virgil. 

8. Aseries of records, year by year, of chapter meetings held by the 
officers and members of the Confraternity. At these meetings, as a 
rule, auditors were chosen to go over the accounts of two camerarii. 
Officers were elected for the ensuing year (the two camerarii, the 
custos, and sometimes a chaplain); and new members were admitted. 
The minutes are brief and to the point; they follow a stereotyped 
formula, which except for one detail, the initiation fee, can be ob- 
served in the entry for 1485: 

Die iij* mensis Maij anno domini supradicto, iuxta ordinacionem statutorum 
hospitalis supradicti, omnibus confratribus in vrbe existentibus in loco ad 
hoe ordinato coustitutis ad eligendum officiales, inuocata primitus gracia 
spiritus sancti, eligerunt in auditores ad audiendum computum officialium 
anni vitimi preteriti venerabiles viros d. Robertum Fenton et Willelmum Lee. 
Deinde electi erant in camerarios Reuerendissimus pater et dominus d. Jo- 
hannes, dei et apostolice sedis gracia Episcopus Dunelmensis, in camerarium 
clericum; et D. Robertus Fenton, sacre theologie professor, in camerarium 
laicum. Et subsequenter vnanimi consensu omnium confratrum electus fuit in 
custodem d. hugo Spaldyng. Et iurati sunt vt moris est. 

Die et anno supradicto recepti fuerunt in confratres supradicti hospitalis 
honesti viri M. Robertus Shirwyn, in iure ciuili baccalarius; Radulphus Bryd, 
Conuentriensis et Lichfeldensis diocesis; Willelmus Partrych, Londinensis 
diocesis; et Johannes Lee, Eboracensis diocesis. 


The ordinary practice of making an offering upon admission to the 
Confraternity may be seen in the record for 1490. After noticing the 
election of officers on May 3 the account proceeds: 

Eodem die electus fuit in confraternitatem eiusdem hospitalis venerabilis 


vir d. Willelmus Warham, legum Doctor, et iuratus est vt moris est, et soluit 
pro introitu vnum ducatum auri de camera. 


The usual day for the capitular meeting at which the officials were 
elected was May 3. On that day, too, new members were often ad- 
mitted. But some years saw the admission of applicants on several 
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occasions: in 1490, for example, additions to the membership were 
made on two other days besides May 3—on November 4 there were 
initiated four candidates, including Thomas Linacre and William 
Lily;! and on April 26 several others, among them John Thornton, 
archdeacon of St. Albans. 

It is significant for the history of humanism in England that certain 
of these names appear together in the records of the English Hospice 
in Rome. Warham, of course, was the future archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the friend and patron of scholars. Linacre was to be known to 
history as the great humanist who became the father of medicine in 
his own country. Lily was equipping himself with the learning that 
would later cause John Colet to choose him as head of his new school 
at St. Paul’s. The following year Linacre is elected custos, and John 
Giglis, orator to the English King, is made a member. One of the 
camerarii in office with him was John Kendall, prior Sancti Joannis de 
Jerusalem extra muros Londonij in Smythfelde—two years later he 
presents Lily to a benefice in Northamptonshire. In 1492 Christopher 
Bainbridge, destined to be cardinal archbishop of York, is admitted, and 
on May 3, 1493, he is made one of the camerariz; on the very same day 
John Colet becomes a member. The implications of the close associa- 
tion in their earlier years of this band of men with common humanistic 
interests are obvious. 

Other names appear in the records, famous, or destined to be 
famous, for accomplishments other than scholarly. The list of those 
received into the society on Christmas, 1475, has, for example, a dis- 
tinctly military flavor: 

Die xxv mensis Decembris recepti fuerunt in confratres dicti hospitalis 
sancti Thome martiris Illustrissimus Dominus Antonius comes de Riuers et 
Dominus Iohannes comes Ormonie; Dominus Iohannes Dominus de Scrope 
et Dominus Willelmus Yong, miles; Robertus Poynes, armiger; Edmundus 
Geddyng, armiger; Thomas Brerton armiger; Thomas Shukburgh, armiger; 
Willelmus Brerton, Gyan Rex Armorum. 

This no doubt is the party of Anthony Woodville, second earl 
Rivers, who is known from other sources to have come to Rome at this 


18 An indication of the unique importance of the manuscript—it gives us the only date 
we have for the visit of Linacre and Lily, as well as others, to Rome. It is unfortunate 
that P. S. Allen was unable to make use of this source in his excellent article on Linacre’s 
dates in the English historical review, XIII (1903), 514-16. 
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time;?° it was on this visit that Pope Sixtus IV invested him with the 
title of defender and director of papal causes in England. The comes 
Ormonie is John Butler, sixth earl of Ormonde, and the Scrope is John 
le Scrope, fifth Baron Scrope of Bolton. Such were the men, scholars 
and clerics, soldiers and pilgrims, diplomats and titled lords, who 
visited the English Hospice, and joined the Confraternity of the Most 
Holy Trinity and St. Thomas of Canterbury, when they came to the 
Eternal City. 

It is not necessary to exaggerate the importance of this manuscript, 
now happily come to light; but it brings a little closer to us the daily 
life, the ups and downs, the duties, responsibilities, and administration 
of a foreign hospital in Rome while the Middle Ages still lingered ; and 
it brings upon the scene, in their habit as they lived, some of the men 
who were to usher in the Renaissance in England. 


Tue CoLueceE or St. THomMas 
Sr. Paut, MINNESOTA 


20 The Paston letters, ed. James Gairdner (London, 1875), III, 162; Samuel Bentley, 
Excerpta historica, or illustrations of English history (London, 1831), p. 245; Calendar of 


state papers, Venetian, I, 133. 
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JOSEPH SPENCE AS DEFENDER OF 
POPE’S REPUTATION 


AUSTIN WRIGHT 


HE PAMPHLET war which followed the publication, in May 

1749,' of Bolingbroke’s Letters on the spirit of patriotism, on the 

idea of a patriot king, and on the state of parties at the accession of 
King George the first, has long been of interest to scholars. The ‘‘Ad- 
vertisement,”’ generally attributed at the time of publication to David 
Mallet but possibly written by Bolingbroke himself, contained a bitter 
attack upon the memory of Alexander Pope on the ground that the 
poet had superintended an earlier and secret printing of Bolingbroke’s 
work; and friends of Pope were quick to come to his defense. In the 
van loomed William Warburton, eager for an opportunity to cross 
swords with Bolingbroke, and Warburton is usually the only person 
identified as having taken part in the controversy on Pope’s behalf. 
The purpose of this article is to present evidence that Joseph Spence, 
the anecdotist, also defended the memory of the poet. 

In the British Museum there are copies of six pamphlets which 
followed the appearance of Bolingbroke’s work.” One of these, A letter 
to the editor of the Letters on the spirit of patriotism, the Idea of a patriot 
king, and the state of parties, &c. Occasioned by the editor’s advertise- 
ment, was certainly written by the truculent Warburton. In reply 
there appeared A familiar epistle to the most impudent man living, less 
a defense of Bolingbroke than a violent and often coarse attack upon 
Warburton. This pamphlet Warburton attributed to Mallet, though 
some scholars hold that Bolingbroke himself was the writer. The au- 
thorship of the four remaining pamphlets, three pro-Pope and one pro- 
Bolingbroke, has not been established, though Warburton has been 
suggested as the author of at least one of them.* 


1 Horace Walpole on May 17 speaks of the work as being ‘‘just published’’ (Walpole’s 
Letters, ed. Toynbee, I [1903], 378). 

2 No doubt there were others, but Walpole’s statement on June 4 that by that date 
friends of Pope had published ‘‘twenty pamphlets,"’ is a playful exaggeration (Letters, I, 
388). 

?On the title-page of the British Museum copy of A letter to the Lord Viscount 
B——ke. Occasion'd by his treatment of a deceased friend, an unknown person has written, 
“By W. Warburton D D.” 


MoverN PurLoLoay, November, 1938] 
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Remembering the intimacy which existed between Pope and 
Joseph Spence, and the extreme veneration in which Spence held the 
poet, one would not expect him to have kept silence when Pope’s 
integrity was questioned in a posthumous attack. ‘All the people 
well acquainted with Mr. Pope,” wrote Spence on a manuscript of his 
Anecdotes, “looked on him as a most friendly, open, charitable, and 
generous-hearted man ;—all the world almost, that did not know him, 
were got into a mode of having very different ideas of him: how 
proper this makes it to publish these Anecdotes after my death.’’4 
And countless remarks throughout Spence’s writings testify to the 
high regard which he felt not only for the poetic genius of Pope but 
for his sincerity and integrity. Consequently, even without further 
justification, one might look with some hope of success for evidence 
of Spence’s participation in the controversy of 1749. 

But there is much better reason for doing so. Horace Walpole as- 
serts that Spence was the author of “a pamphlet published on this 
occasion in defence of Pope.’’® With this stimulus one sets about the 
search in earnest. 

The title-page of one of the unassigned pamphlets reads as follows: 

An / Apology / For the Late / Mr. Pope; / On Occasion of the / Editor’s 
Preface / To The / Three Letters, lately Published, On the Spirit of Patriot- 
ism: On the Idea of a / Patriot King; and On the State of Parties at the / Ac- 
cession of King George the First. / In a Letter to the Authors of the / Maga- 
zin de Londres. / — / Translated from the French. / — / London: / Printed 
for R. Griffiths, at the Dunciad / in Ludgate-Street. / MDCCXLIX. 


This article did indeed appear originally in French as a Lettre apolo- 
getique pour feu Monsieur Pope in the short-lived and now scarcely 
known periodical Magazin de Londres, published by Griffiths. The 
second number, containing the Lettre apologetique, was advertised in 
the General evening post for May 18-20, for May 20-23, and for 
May 23-25—all as “‘publie aujourd’hui.” The translated version was 
announced in the same journal for May 25-27.° Studying this little 
work for indications of Spence’s possible authorship, one makes 


interesting discoveries. 





4 Singer's edition of Spence’s Anecdotes (1820), p. xiii 
5 Letters, I, 380, n. 9. 


6 For these facts I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Ronald S. Crane, 
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To begin with, the amiable modesty of the author, the temperate- 
ness of his reasoning, and his anxious adherence to the rules of 





politeness and good taste—a far cry from the angry violence of War- 

burton and the author of A familiar epistle—at least suggest no reason 
why Spence might not have written the pamphlet. This argument, of 
course, would have no weight if unsupported by positive evidence, 
though it increases in value in proportion to one’s familiarity with 
Spence’s personality and manner of writing. 

More convincing, however, is the author’s regard for the erring 
Bolingbroke, and his desire to exculpate Pope without being too severe 
upon the philosopher. Bolingbroke is ‘‘incontestably, the most con- 
summate genius in Kurope,’’’ one of the “greatest men [the nation] 
ever produced.”* Compare Pope’s frequent praise of Bolingbroke 
recorded in the Anecdotes, and Spence’s own remark to the poet, “I 
really think there is something in that great man (Lord Bolingbroke) 
which looks as if he was placed here by mistake.”’? The author of An 
apology for the late Mr. Pope lets his blows fall chiefly upon Boling- 
broke’s editor and subordinate, Mallet, “he, who if I mistake not, has 
crouched to Pope in his lifetime, and thought himself highly honoured 
in owing the beginnings of his little reputation to him.” 

Furthermore, the writer shows a veneration for Pope which sounds 
very much indeed like that expressed again and again by Spence. 
For example, Pope is termed ‘‘one of the greatest geniusses [sic] that 
ever illustrated this nation.””"" From among many similar tributes in 
Spence’s writings one may select that in which the poet is called ‘our 
present laureate in genius.” Again, the author of the pamphlet says 
of Pope, “What advantages might he not have made of the Great, 
who strove for his friendship, who courted it; had he been of a humour 
to give way to their views of interest or vanity?’ And had not 
Spence recorded the assertion of Warburton, with supporting evi- 
dence, that “Mr. Pope never flattered any body for money in the 
whole course of his writing’?! Yet again, the author states that 

iP. 3. 

*P. 13 10 Pp, 4, 

* Singer, p. 316. uP, 26. 

 Spence’s An essay on Pope's Odyssey, Part I (London and Oxford, 1726), p. 3. 


*Pp. 13-14, 14 Singer, p. 308 
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Pope was “never greedy of riches.” Though this opinion was not 
generally shared by the poet’s contemporaries, it was indorsed by 
Spence—and at the identical time during which the controversy under 
consideration was raging. On May 27 he read aloud to Martha 
Blount from his manuscript Anecdotes the entries relating to Pope, and 
at one point he observed to her: 

M' Pope’s not being richer may be easily accounted for. He never had 
any love for money; & tho’ he was never extravagant, he always delighted 
when he had any to spare to make use of it; in giving, lending, building, & 
gardening. 





And Miss Blount observed in confirmation, ‘Ay, those were the 
ways.”'® The similarity between “never greedy of riches” and “‘never 
had any love for money” is striking. 

The author shows skill in defending Pope against the aspersions of 
the ‘‘Advertisement.”’ The ailing poet would hardly have counted 
on surviving Bolingbroke and thus on making a profit from the sale 
of his work.!”7 Pope, jealous as he was of his honor, would hardly have 
risked a major scandal for petty gain.'* The purity of his motives is 
proved by his appointment of Bolingbroke as one of his executors." 
The charge against the poet that he made wilful alterations in the 
work is weakened by the fact that Bolingbroke himself did not want 
to publish without first making corrections.”° In regard to those 
copies which Pope took ‘“‘out of the heap and carried away”’ for trusted 
friends, is not the poet less to be condemned than to be pitied for his 
unwise choice of friends?" But more effective in defense of Pope and 
more convincing in favor of Spence’s authorship is the argument that 
Pope was motivated simply by his high regard for Bolingbroke’s 
genius and the desire to increase his friend’s reputation. Bolingbroke, 
says the writer of the pamphlet, was “the loved, the revered choice 

is P. 13. 

16 Part of the manuscript from which Spence read to Miss Blount is now in the Hunting- 
ton Library. In the version from which Singer printed, the remark which I attribute to 
Spence is assigned to Miss Blount (Singer, p. 212); but in the Huntington manuscript 
it is placed within parentheses (Spence’s usual procedure with remarks of his own) and 
Miss Blount seems simply to have confirmed it. She added, ‘‘His grotto cost him above 
a thousand pound” (HM 1271, fol. 17%). Quoted by permission of the Huntington Library 
San Marino, Calif. 

17 P. 10. 

18 Pp. 10-11. 20 Pp, 21-24. 

9 P. 24. a Pp, 20-21. 
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of [Pope’s] head and heart,’’” and the poet could not be guilty toward 
his friend except “through an excess of veneration and esteem.’’? 
Compare an exactly contemporary conversation which Spence had 
with Martha Blount on this subject on May 18.74 Spence told her that 
he had heard Pope speak of “some work of Lord Bolingbroke’s, which 
that lord designed to suppress: he spoke of it as too valuable to the 
world to be so used; and said he would not suffer it to be lost to it.’ 
The lady “had immediately the same thought relating to that affair,”’ 
and said that “‘she could take her oath that it was done out of his 
excessive esteem for the writer and his abilities.”” She continued, ‘But 
what signifies my words, or thoughts of that mstter?—Mr. Pope was 
apt to be duped into too high, or too good an opinion of peopie, from 
the goodness of his own heart, and his general humanity.” The simi- 
larity in thought and phrasing—particularly between the ‘‘excess of 
veneration and esteem”’ of the pamphlet and the “excessive esteem”’ 
of Miss Blount—is significant. 

But the most telling argument in support of Spence’s authorship is 
yet to be advanced. Walpole, in a letter to Mann dated May 17, 
wrote, “If one had a mind to defend Pope, should not one ask if any 
body ever blamed Virgil’s executors for not burning the Aeneid, as he 
ordered them?” To this passage he subsequently appended a note: 
“This thought was borrowed by Mr. Spence, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished on this occasion in defence of Pope.’’** And on pages 16-17 of 
An apology for the late Mr. Pope appears the identical argument “bor- 
rowed by Mr. Spence”’: 

The will of the dead is at least as sacred as that of the living. Virgil, on his 
death-bed, made it his solemn request to Plotius Tucca and Varius, to con- 
sign his Aeneid to the flame, or not give it to the public but perfected, which 
amounted to the same; for who was there so hardy as to put a hand to it? 
Yet these trusty friends neither executed the one, nor the other; they prob- 
ably considered this violation of their trust, as a greater act of piety, than 
destroying a work so deserving of immortality. All nations, all ages have con- 
firmed this judgment of theirs. No one has at least hitherto thought of mak- 


3P. 6. 24 Singer, p. 358. 


** Cf. Pope’s cryptic remark to Spence concerning Bolingbroke’s ability, ‘‘The proofs are 
ready, and the world will see them”’ (Singer, p. 301). 


* Letters, I, 380 and n. 9. 
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ing it a subject of reproach to them; or of seeing in it any reason to impeach 
their character, as it is handed down to us, embalmed in the following verses 
of the greatest and most amiable of poets. 
Plotius et Varius, sinuessae, Virgiliusque, 
Occurrunt animae quales neque CANDIDIORES 
Tena tulit, neque queis me fit devinctior alter. 


Hor. 


Added to the body of internal evidence already assembled, this final 
coincidence comes very near to proving that Spence is the author of 
An apology for the late Mr. Pope. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AN ACADEMY IN ENGLAND IN 
THE LATTER HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


ALLEN WALKER READ 


HE DESIRE to establish an academy for regulating speech has 

prevailed in England for a number of centuries, and was closest 

to realization in 1712, at the time of Dean Swift’s Proposal. 
While the suggestions after that date had little possibility of fulfilment, 
they are of importance in showing the current attitudes toward lan- 
guage. The period from 1750 to 1800 is especially worthy of study be- 
cause the prescriptive idea in grammar gained much ground and 
Johnson’s Dictionary became firmly established as an instrument that 
“fixed” the language. The suggestions for an academy given in this 
paper are additional to those discussed by Flasdieck.' 

Dr. George Harris, whose particular interest was in spelling, not 
only wished that an academy might be established but believed that 
its decrees should be enforced by an act of Parliament. As he wrote 
in 1752: 

Some certain Mode of Spelling ought to be fixed upon, and that speedily. 
Sometimes I imagine that a Grammar and Dictionary, published under the 
Inspection of an Academy, would not sufficiently ascertain our Language 
without the Assistence of the Legislature: but lest you should think that I 
would indeavor to force Men by Law to write with Propriety and Correctness 
of Style, I must declare, that I mean only to force them to spell with Uni- 
formity according to certain given Patterns, and without Elisions: and I 
am not only confident, that such an Uniformity in Spelling might easily be 
effected, but that it would alone be sufficient to preserve our Language intire 
to the most distant Times; and I can not but esteem the English Language to 
be of such Consequence to Englishmen in general, that a proper Act, for the 
Improvement and Preservation of it, would do Honor to an English Parlia- 
ment. 


1H. M. Flasdieck in Der Gedanke einer englischen Sprachakademie in Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart (Jena, 1928) has taken up, for the period under discussion (pp. 103-38), the 
favorable suggestions of Lord Chesterfield, Lord Orrery, Thomas Sheridan, Arthur 
Murphy, and T. Search, the unfavorable comments of Dr. Johnson, Joseph Warton, 
and Joseph Priestley, and the discussion of the basis of usage by Lowth, Campbell, and 
others. 


{MoperNn PaitoLoay, November, 1938] 
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You may probably now ask, by what Means an Act of Parliament could 
possibly be serviceable in this Case? To this I answer; that when some select 
Persons, call them a Committee, an Academy, or what else you please, have 


once, by order of our Senate, fixed among themselves any certain Manner 


of Spelling, and made it known by the Publication of a short English Dic- 
tionary, that then it should be inacted by the Authority of Parliament, that 
the new Regulations in Spelling should from thenceforth be strictly adhered to 
in printing all English Bibles, Common Prayer Books, Books, Pamphlets, 
News Papers, &c. under a most severe Penalty to be levied upon every 
Printer and Publisher, who shall purposely offend.? 

A teacher of elocution in London, John Rice, announced in 1765 
that he intended to compile an extensive pronouncing dictionary.* 
This task, he felt, “‘would better suit the united Abilities of a Society 
of Academicians, than those of a private Individual.’’ He despaired 
of such a solution, however, because “Geniuses are, for the most Part, 
too excentric and unruly to become Beasts of Burthen.’’4 

Three years later two Englishmen visited Diderot, and in a letter 
of September 10, 1768, he reported: ‘Ils remarquaient que notre 
langue s’était perfectionnée, tandis que la leur était restée presque 
barbare.”’ He replied, likening an academy to the geese that cackled 

eee aes ; ie ‘ 
over the Capitol in early Roman times, ‘‘que personne ne se méle de 
la vOtre, et que nous avons quarante oises qui gardent le Capitole.’® 

Robert Baker was, as 8. A. Leonard has shown,® an outstanding 
exponent of the prescriptive attitude in grammar, deciding right and 
wrong without reference to usage. To a work of 1770 he prefixed “A 
Discourse addressed to His Majesty,” containing his “‘reveries’’ on an 
academy: 

My first Proposal is that your Majesty would at some leisure Hour take 
it into Consideration whether it might not be proper to establish in London 

2 Observations upon the English language in a letter to a friend (London, [1752]), pp. 13-14 

3 Syllabus of a course of rhetorical lectures (no pub., [1765]), pp. 6, 14-15. 

4 An introduction to the art of reading with energy and propriety (London, 1765), p. 321. 
In a similar spirit Dr. Adam Ferguson doubted whether such a body of men could be relied 
on for useful work; according to An essay on the history of civil society (3rd ed.; London, 1768), 
p. 296: ‘‘We may be satisfied, from the example of many ages, that liberal endowments 
bestowed on learned societies, and the leisure with which they were furnished for study, 
are not the likeliest means to excite the exertions of genius. .... Men at a distance from 
the objects of useful knowledge, untouched by the motives that animate an active and 
a vigourous mind, could produce only the jargon of a technical language, and accumu- 
late the impertinence of academical forms.”’ 

5 Luvres complétes de Diderot (Paris, 1876), XI, 374. 

6 The doctrine of correctness in English usage, 1700-1800 (Madison, Wis., 1929), p. 35. 
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an Academy of the Nature of that of the Belles Lettres at Paris, and of several 
in Italy. This seems to be a Thing extremely wanted among us. Our Lan- 
guage, as has been often observed, is manly and expressive: but our Writers 
abound with Incorrectnesses and Barbarisms: for which such an Establish- 
ment might in a great Measure be a Cure. 

I shall take the Liberty of mentioning some Part of the Plan, on which I 
have been thinking such an Academy might not improperly be formed; not as 
presuming to offer in any wise a Plan to be followed; but as being conscious 
that the Schemes of Persons of inferior Abilities contain now and then a 
Hint that is approved of by better Heads. 

In my Reveries then on the Subject, I have thought that this Academy might 
be composed of fifty Persons. In that of Paris there are but forty; which Num- 
ber may be sufficient where the Members are all Inhabitants of the Place, as I 
take it they are there. But it might not be an ill Compliment (nor perhaps 
more than Good-manners would require) to admit some Gentlemen from the 
Universities; eight for Instance from Oxford and six from Cambridge. The 
Reason of my pitching upon a smaller Number from Cambridge than from 
Oxford, is not my supposing the Gentlemen of that University to have less 
Merit than those of this, but the University’s being considerably smaller. 
Of these fourteen Members, four from Oxford and three from Cambridge 
should be Heads of Houses (for it would be hard if four of five-and-twenty 
and three out of seventeen, who are all appointed such for their supposed 
Learning and Parts, should not be worthy of being admitted into this Acade- 
my) and the whole eight from, Oxford and six from Cambridge should be 
chosen by the Gentlemen of their respective Universities (residing there) from 
Doctors down to Masters of Arts. Upon the Death of any one, another 
should be chosen in the same Manner. The thirty-six supposed to reside in 
London should be first nominated by the Sovereign; after which, the Members 
themselves, upon any Death, should fill up the Vacancy, as is practised at 
Paris. I mean that these thirty-six alone should fill it up: for, as they would 
have no Vote in chusing Members from the Universities, it would not be 
reasonable for these to interfere in chusing Members resident in London.’ 


Their business would be the correcting of barbarisms in speech: 


One Man alone, who opposes a whole Nation, by persisting in what is in 
itself ever so right, for the most part makes himself ridiculous. But such a 
respectable Body as this would have a great Weight. The Members would 
keep one another in Countenance; and the World, conscious of their having 
Reason on their Side, and being at the same Time awed by their Authority, 
would not fail to concur with them and to follow their Example. Who can 
imagine that the Latin-tongue would have so degenerated as it did between 
the Time of Cicero and that of Seneca, had there been in Rome a numerous 


? Reflections on the English language (London, 1770), ‘To the King,”’ pp. i-iii. 
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Society of Men of Parts and Learning, who had set themselves as a Barrier 
against the Admission of unnatural or ill-sounding Expressions, and had en- 
deavoured not only to maintain but even to improve the Purity and Elegance 
of Stile of the Augustan Age? 

If therefore an Academy of Belles Lettres should ever be formed in London, 
it were to be wished that the Members, among whom we must suppose will of 
Course be the finest Writers of the Age, would, whenever they concur in 
Opinion that an anomalous Expression has nothing of that unaccountable 
Pleasingness which irregular Phrases sometimes have, but, on the contrary, 
an aukward Absurdity that will always stare us in the Face, that they would, 
I say, come to a Resolution among themselves never to make use of such Ex- 
pression. Should the Language at the same Time seem to want a more elegant 
One to convey the Sentiment, who so fit for the inventing it as these People, 
a Part of whose very T'rade is Elegance and Propriety of Diction? The Rest 
of the Nation, according to what I said before, would not fail to follow them, 
sooner or late, in their Use of the one and Disuse of the other.® 


Robert Nares, best remembered for his Glossary of 1822, presented 
arguments for an academy in an anonymous periodical essay of 1781.° 
He noted that a previous attempt “to form a Society for the cultiva- 
tion of the English language’’ had failed (no doubt he referred to 
Swift’s), but he felt that one should not “give way to despair, as if it 
were utterly impracticable.’ He reviewed the advantages that had 
sprung from an academy in Italy, France, and Spain, and held that the 
English nation would find such an establishment to be “the basis on 
which all its claims to literary merit must be erected, the medium 
through which they must be conveyed.’’" After giving high praise to 
Dr. Johnson, Bishop Lowth, Joseph Priestley, and ““Hermes”’ Harris, 
he asked: “Had these authors, who have separately endeavoured 
to promote the study of the English tongue, united themselves into a 
Society for that purpose, what might we not have expected from their 
combined genius and industry?”” He felt obliged to answer three 
arguments against an academy. The first was that too much re- 
finement would deprive the language of energy (as it had in France), 


8 Ibid., Preface, pp. xiii-xiv. A second edition appeared under the title Remarks on the 
English language (London, 1779) without the discourse ‘To the King,"’ which friends had 
told him was in bad taste; but the Preface was reprinted and these latter remarks on an 
academy appear, pp. xi—xii. 

® Periodical essays, No. X (February 3, 1781), 6 pp. The authorship of it is proved by 
the reprinting in his Essays and other occasional compositions, chiefly reprinted (London, 
1810), I, 222-32. 


10 Periodical essays, No. X, p. 1. 12 Jbid., pp. 3-4. 


u Jbid., p. 2. 
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but he replied that there was little danger because of ‘“‘the inflexibility 
and natural harshness of our language.’’!* More serious was Priest- 


‘ 


ley’s opinion that “a public Academy, invested with authority to 


ascertain the use of words,” is “unsuitable to the genius of a free 
nation.”"** To this Nares replied: 


How far a liberal mind may feel itself oppressed by rules drawn from the 
information and experience of others; or how far a wanton and capricious 
opposition to that which is right, may constitute freedom, we do not de- 
termine..... Who then shall decide, whether a deviation from approved 
rules be a symptom of ignorance, or a mark of independence?" 


Finally, it might be objected that no suitable patron could be found, 
but he disposed of such an argument thus: 


It will not in these days be contended, that the influence of a Minister is 
absolutely necessary to the formation of such a Society; or that any patron- 
age is wanting to a set of Gentlemen and Scholars of this country, who chuse 
to unite in any liberal undertaking ;—and well it is, that such is our privilege. 
The Royal protection has been bounteously extended, both to societies of art, 
and to individuals who have cultivated science; and the Sovereign’s name 
would be a sanction and an ornament to an English Academy. But if that 
name were denied, and some titled patron were requisite, whom should we 
address? What powerful name of the present age shall be celebrated to pos- 
terity, for the pure love of letters? 

But this patronage is unnecessary ; for power without abilities cannot secure 
respect,—whereas there are now living many persons, in private situations, 
whose united efforts would soon discover and reform what is faulty in the 
structure of our language, and reduce our idioms, as nearly as possible, to a 
grammatical standard, without impairing their energy; whose censure would 
expunge error, whose judgment would remove scruple, and whose approba- 
tion would confirm that which is right. 


While Nares could be thus bold in an anonymous essay, he was much 
more cautious in a scholarly treatise on pronunciation published three 
years later with his own name, merely writing: “An academy like 
that of Paris has been wished for; whether judiciously or not, will 
bear an argument.’”!? Nares was obliged to content himself in the way 


13 Tbid., pp. 4—5. 

4 The rudiments of English grammar (3d ed.; London, 1772), p. xix. 

18 Periodical essays, No. X, p. 5. 

6 Tbid., pp. 5-6. 

17 Elements of orthoepy: containing a distinct view of the whole analogy of the English 


language (London, 1784), p. 269. He intended that this book should be (p. xix) ‘‘a monu- 
ment of the pronunciation which prevailed in England towards the end of the 18th cen- 
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of an academy with the Royal Society of Literature, which he helped 
to found in 1823.'8 

The noted non-conformist divine, Dr. Edward Harwood, approved 
of the idea of an academy, as is shown by his praise of such institu- 
tions on the Continent: 


It is true, the wisdom and munificence of Empires have combined a number 
of learned and ingenious persons into Associations for this most laudable and 
useful purpose, namely, framing ample and accurate Dictionaries of the 
national Language. They justly thought that the honour of their respective 
countries and the purity and stability of their native tongues would be 
essentially consulted by such Institutions. In consequence of these liberal 
and enlarged ideas, the world is now indebted for that most accurate and 
consumate work the Dictionary of the French Academy, for the celebrated 
Italian Dictionary, known by the name of La Crusca, and for the great Dic- 
tionary, lately published at Madrid, of the Spanish Language.’® 


The critic Percival Stockdale was exercised over “the violations of 
grammar, and the solecisms that we meet with, even in the works of 
a Bolingbroke and an Addison, a Pope, and a Swift.’’ Among the 
‘auses of these, he listed “the want of respectable guardians of the 
English tongue, when those celebrated authors wrote.”’ The situa- 
tion had since been remedied by means of “‘the ingenious and success- 
ful endeavours of a Lowth, a Harris, and a Johnson, to improve and 
fix our English, as far as permanence can be given to a living lan- 
guage.’’° The frame of mind that supports an academy was also ap- 
parent in Lord Monboddo, who sounded a warning against decay of 


language: 


tury,”’ adding: ‘‘Could we hope by such an effort to fix what we thus delineate, there might 
indeed be reason to exult. The mutability of human speech has been perceived and 
lamented by every nation that has had a language worth improving, or one so far improved 
as to deserve perpetuating. But the evil is perhaps too inherent in the nature of language 
to be removed entirely by any care; and the fate which attended Ennius at Rome, and has 
fallen upon Chaucer and his contemporaries in England, may perhaps overtake our later 
poets also..... "’ The work did not sell well under that title, and in 1792 the same sheets 
were furnished with a new title-page in order to sell the remaining copies: General rules for 
the pronunciation of the English language: with complete lists of exceptions (London, 1792). 

18 Gentleman's magazine, XCIX, Part I (April, 1829), 372. 

19 Letter of January 1, 1782, in his introduction to N. Bailey, An universal etymological 
English dictionary (24th ed.; London, 1782), sig. A? recto. In England, however, Har- 
wood said, individuals accomplish what takes combined efforts in other countries, and 
hence Johnson's Dictionary is a monument of ‘‘what the patient application and inde- 
fatigable industry of one man can effect.” 

20 An examination of the important question, whether education, at a great school, or by 
private tuition, is preferable? (London, 1782), p. 52. 
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But further, I say, that a language of art not only could not have been 
invented by the people, but that it cannot be preserved among them, without 
the particular care and attention of those men of art we call grammarians; but 
if there be not such a set of men in every country, to guard against the 
abuses and corruptions which popular use will necessarily introduce into every 
language; and if the youth of rank and fortune in the country, are not care- 
fully instructed by such men in the principles of grammar; the language of 
that country, however perfect it may have been originally, will very soon 
become unlearned and barbarous.”! 


It was time, he felt, that the “patrons of learning among us should 
take the alarm,”’ because when language declines every art and science 
must do so too.” Some friends of the elocutionist Thomas Sheridan 
believed in guiding the course of language. We ought, they wrote, 
“to take shame to ourselves, when we reflect that we are the only 
civilized nation in Europe, perhaps in the known world, who have 
never taken any pains about our language, but have left it to take its 
course wholly under the guidance of chance.’’** With regard to 
Richelieu’s founding of the French Academy, they said, ‘‘had our 
Ministers followed his example, the English might probably at this 
day have been the current language of Europe.’’** 

The founding of an academy to enforce certain reforms in grammar 
and spelling was the scheme of John Pinkerton, a Scotch antiquary. 
As he proposed: 

The plan would be, my friend, that the king should incorporate one hun- 
dred, or indeed all, of the most learned men in the kingdom: or they should 
associate themselves, under the name of The Academy for Improving the Lan- 
guage. The great intent should be to soften and tune the English speech as 
much as possible: new modes of spelling, and new uses of vowels ought to be 
adopted. The Academy should publish a grammar and dictionary, in which 

21 James Burnet, Of the origin and progress of language (Edinburgh, 1784), II, 793-94. 
Lord Kames also looked forward to a time of stability; according to his Sketches of the 
history of man (Edinburgh, 1774), I, 162: ‘‘The English language has not yet acquired all 
the purity it is susceptible of: but when there is no place for further improvements, there 
seems little doubt of its becoming stationary, like the languages now mentioned. I bar 
always such a revolution as eradicates knowledge, and reduces a people to a state of bar- 


barity. In an event so dismal, the destruction of classical books, and of a pure language, 
will not be the chief calamity: they will be little regretted in the universal wreck.” 

*2 Burnet, II, 496n. 

23 An examen of Mr. Sheridan's plan for the improvement of education in this country. By 
a set of gentlemen associated for that purpose (London, 1784), p. 4. This work was prob- 
ably directly inspired by Sheridan himself, but even so it indicates a resurgence of the 
ideas first set forth in his British education (1756), as summarized by Flasdieck, pp. 121-27. 


*4 An examen, P. 5. 
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the new orthography should be used: and all the members, and indeed all 
the literati in the kingdom, should unite to assert their power over the mob.” 


After particularizing his alterations,** he concluded that “‘great melody 
might be produced, which, tho uncouth at first, would in half a cen- 
tury become familiar and elegant.’’”? He was severe in his criticism 
of the Society of Antiquaries: it performed no public service but was 
organized ‘‘merely for an innocent and laudable amusement to the 
members themselves,”’ and he felt that it “never can be altered to an 
Academy of Belles Lettres, far less to a Historical Society.’’** 
Pinkerton’s suggestion aroused both disapproval and approval. 
Horace Walpole in a letter of June 22, 1785, declared that such inno- 
vations would be disputed vigorously, and that ‘“‘the language will re- 
main as it was, longer than the tribunal, which should dictate very 
heterogeneous alterations.’”® A clergyman of Cornwall, the Rev. W. 
Tremayne, who had spent five or six years in considering plans for im- 
proving the English language, greatly admired Pinkerton’s sugges- 


2 Under the pseudonym of Robert Heron, Letters of literature (London, 1785), pp. 247- 
48. Flasdieck (p. 137) knew of Pinkerton’s suggested linguistic reform through a secondary 
source, but not that it was to be enforced by an academy. 

26 These changes he listed in four points: (1) All plurals were to end in a rather than s, 
as pena for pens and papera for papers; as he said (p. 249), ‘‘This seems the Islandic plural 
in many cases, skipa for ships, &c. and is thus quite consonant to the genius of our lan- 
guage, which is of northern parentage.’’ He would have even the adjectives agree in de- 
clension (p. 254): ‘‘But, to render our speech quite perfect, the very natural and necessary 
accommodation of the adjective to the substantive, in the plural and singular, ought to be 
adopted. Such as, sing. a bad pen; plur. bada pena; bad pens."’ (2) ‘‘é should be given to all 
substantives in y, as beauté, bounté, &c. and should always be pronounced in finals as 
samé, sparé, moré, gracé, &c as of old. The ie should go to all verbs in y, as beautifie, &c.” 
(pp. 249-50). (3) The adjective termination y should be written i, as in healthi, weari, 
etc.; but adverbs should retain it, as in freely, fully, etc. (p. 250). (4) The ending o should 
be given to all substantives ending in harsh consonants, as b (crabo, stabo, webo), c (publico), 
d (commando), g (flago, eggo), m (epigramo), p (carpo, cupo), and t (facto). He felt that ‘‘the 
ch is shocking"’ and changed it even in adjectives, as beech to beeco and rich to rico (pp. 
250-51). 

27 Tbid., p. 251. He transcribed an essay from the Spectator, No. 159, into his improved 
English, the following (p. 255) being a sample: ‘‘Whilé I waz thuso muzing, I cast mina 
eyea towardo the summito of a roco, tha waz noto faro fro me, wheré I discovered oné in the 
habito of a shepherdo with a litel musical instrumento in hiz hando. Az I looked upo him, 
he applied ito to hiza lipa, and began to play upo ito. The soundo of ito waz exceeding 
sweet, and wrdte into a varieté of tuna tha weré inexpressibly melodiouza, ando also 
differenta fro any thing I had evé heard. They put me in mindo of thosé heavenlia aira 
tha aré playen to thea departen soula of good men, upo their first arrival in paradisé, to 
wear out thea impressiona of theira lasta agonea, and qualifie them to thea pleasurea of 
tha happi placé. My hearto melted away in secreta rapturea.”’ 

28 ‘‘Letters to the people of Great Britain, on the cultivation of their national history,” 
Letter XII, in the Gent. mag., LVIII (Suppl., 1788), 1150a. 

29 Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1905), XIII, 275; first 
printed in the Monthly magazine, V (August, 1798), 117-18. Cf. Flasdieck, p. 137. 
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tions. Tremayne had found that grammar in particular was “loose 
and imperfect in several points,” and he believed that ‘‘every person 
who hath an ear in the least attuned to harmony” would be delighted 
with Pinkerton’s improvements. Tremayne looked hopefully toward 
a “scientific language”’ instituted by an academy: 


But the blessing of a good ear is rare; insomuch that, if all the learned in 
the kingdom should, according to Mr. Heron’s plan, “‘associate themselves 
under the name of ‘The Academy for Improving the Language,’ ” it were, I 
think, to be feared, that the majority, having no ear for musical harmony, 
would have none for plans to that effect. However, if a good number of men 
of extensive classical knowledge, possessed of a good ear and of a taste for 
polite literature, could be brought to meet together for this purpose, these 
might probably mature such a design, and establish a scientific language 
among themselves: it will be expedient that the select Academy not only 
publish a grammar and dictionary of the new orthography, &c. but also com- 
pose and publish from time to time books of all kinds in the same reformed 
tongue. This cannot fail of speeding its celebrity. The spirit of vanity, then, 
I verily believe, would work all the excellent effects of a good ear. The learned 
fops and literary smatterers would seize with avidity the scientific language, as 
the distinguishing ensign of the polite literati. Many would adopt the im- 
provements from true taste; infinitely more from mere affectation and love 
of novelty. It would now become ‘“‘quite the thing,” “the ton;’’ and, by and 
by descending even to the lower ranks, in half a century it would prevail 
throughout the kingdom.” 


A precocious student at Eton, John Hookham Frere, later well 
known for his translations of Aristophanes, produced at the age of 
eighteen an extended argument against the establishment of an 
academy.*! Taking a Horatian “scrap of Latin” for his motto, Usus 
quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi, he traced the history 
of English with regard to social influences, and was contemptuous of 
the possibility of conscious control of language. The state of the 
French language served, he asserted, as a warning against having an 
academy : 


However paradoxical it may seem, that, in a matter of judgment and taste, 
the vague arbitration of individuals should be preferable to the absolute 


30 Letter of September 16, 1785, in The literary correspondence of John Pinkerton, Esq. 
(London, 1830), I, 83-84. Tremayne then (pp. 84-86) went on to specify wherein his pro- 
posed changes differed from those of Pinkerton. 

31 Microcosm, No. XVI, for March 5, 1787 (Windsor, 1787), pp. 183-90. This paper was 
reprinted, attesting his authorship, in The works of the Right Honourable John Hookham 
Frere (London, 1874), II, 18-22. How a group of fellow Etonians established this series of 
periodical essays is told in the ‘‘Memoir’’ by the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, ibid., I, 14-15. 
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decision of a learned body; yet the imbecility so evident in the language of a 
neighbouring nation, and so undoubtedly the effect of establishing such a 
court of criticism, leaves us little reason to regret, that language with us, is 
so entirely the child of chance and custom. The first prize of Rhetorick given 
to a woman, was a bad omen to the future endeavours of the French Academy. 

To omit the innumerable inconveniencies attending on every attempt to 
regulate language; to judge of the possible success of such an attempt, from 
the abstracted probability alone, were to declare it impossible. A multitude 
of circumstances, equally unforeseen and unavoidable, must concur to the 
formation of a language. An improvement, or corruption of manners; the 
reduction of a foreign enemy; or an invasion from abroad, are circumstances 
that ultimately, or immediately, tend to produce some change in the lan- 
guage of a people. And even of these, the most feeble agents have been found 
more efficacious, than the joint operations of power and policy.” 



















While Herbert Croft was at work on his large dictionary,** a cor- 
respondent of the Gentleman’s magazine suggested that some re- 
sponsible authority should be established for improving the language: 








To remedy all such defects as our language may contain, and to render 
this Dictionary a permanent standard of it for the future government of all 
descriptions of persons, I would suggest to Mr. Croft, that a proper person or 
committee be appointed, to ascertain all such words as are wanting in our lan- 
guage, to convey clearly and precisely such ideas as naturally arise in the 
mind of every man; or in other words, to point out such ideas as we have not 
at present any words which convey a proper sense of, and, at the same time, 
suggesting such words, either formed of our own compounds, or from any 
other either dead or living languages, to remedy and supply all such defects. 
Such words, if thought necessary, might be distinguished in the Dictionary 
by some prefixed designation.* 






























A German traveler, G. F. A. Wendeborn, made a similar suggestion: 


Es ist fiusserst selten, dass ein Englinder in einer andern als seiner Mutter- 

: sprache schreibt. Mich hat daher oft gewundert, warum man nicht eine Ge- 
sellschaft, zur Beférderung der mehrern Vollkommenheit derselben, er- 

richtet hat, da sie, in vieler Absicht, der Verbesserung und der nihern Be- 

stimmung bedarf. Wire dergleichen lingstens geschehen, und wire ein Lowth, 

der in seiner kurzen englischen Sprachlehre so manche Fehler aus den besten 


32 Microcosm, pp. 186-87 He then attributed the long-continued barbarity of English 
to the aloofness of England during the Renaissance. 

33 Croft’s work is dealt with by the writer in ‘‘Projected English dictionaries, 1755- 
1828,"" JEGP, XXXVI (April, 1937), 198-203. 


a4“R. R. E.,"" Gent. mag., LVIII (Nov., 1788), 947. 
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classischen Schriftstellern der Englinder angezeiget hat, oder ein Harris, ihr 
Haupt geworden, so méchte dieses fiir die Sprache schon die gliicklichsten 
Folgen gehabt haben.* 


The Scottish agriculturalist, Dr. James Anderson, discussed the 
qualifications necessary for a perfect lexicographer, who could au- 
thoritatively determine pure usage. He decided that a society of men 
should work together, “as it were in concert.’”’ The mechanics of this 
society he thus explained: 

Let each write out the task assigned him in the most perfect way he is 
able. Let these several articles be read over with great deliberation, in a 
general meeting of a society of men, well versed in studies of this nature. Let 
such hints as occurred, for perfecting every article, be suggested to the 
whole, and investigated by them. Let a second meeting of the same be 
called, and the same be read over with the improvements adopted. Let these, 
when approved, be put to the press. Let them be published to the world of 
philologists, as a grammatical sketch. A leaf or two of this might be published 
weekly, to be circulated among the learned, for their information and cor- 
rection, accompanied with a general requisition, that every person, to whom 
any corrections, omissions, or improvements, occurred, would be so good as 
to communicate these hints to the undertakers, during the progress of the 
work, who should take care, after they had been duly considered and ap- 
proved, to insert them under the proper heads, for a second and more correct 
edition of the work.** 


At the end of his essay he added, however, that ‘I do not ever expect 
to see such a plan seriously adopted by a man, or men, who are 
qualified to carry it into full effect.”*7 Herbert Croft, who had been 
unsuccessful in getting his dictionary published, looked to America as 
a promising country, and in 1797, perhaps inspired by John Adams,** 
declared: 

Perhaps we are, just now, not very far distant from the precise moment, for 
making some grand attempt, with regard to fixing the standard of our lan- 
guage (no language can be fixed) in America. Such an attempt would, I 

% Der Zustand des Staats, der Religion, der Gelehrsamkeit und der Kunst in Grosbritan- 


nien gegen das Ende des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1788), IV, 48—49. 

36 ‘*Remarks on grammar,"’ in the Bee, or literary weekly intelligencer (Edinburgh), VII 
(February 22, 1792), 279-80. He acknowledged his authorship of this series of essays in 
Memoirs of the literary and philosophical Society of Manchester, V (1798), 100. 

37 Bee, p. 281. 

3A connection between Adams and Croft has been pointed out by the writer in 
“American projects for an academy to regulate speech,’”’ PMLA, LI (December, 1936), 
1145. 
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think, succeed, in America, for the same reasons that would make it fail in 
England; whither, however, it would communicate its good effects. Deserved- 
ly immortal would be that patriot, on either side of the Atlantick, who 
should succeed in such an attempt.” 


The publication of a work which revealed the many disparities among 
dictionaries of the time*® led a commentator to express the desire for 
an established authority: 

But a perusal of the work in question must convince us that, for the honour 
of our language, a dictator is become necessary; it certainly is of much 
more consequence, that pronunciation should be certain than what that 
pronunciation is; yet, whom to elect to the high and mighty office is the grand 
difficulty. We have no Forty-member Academy; and, if we had, possibly they 
would accord as little as Messrs. Sheridan, Walker, Nares, Johnson, &c." 


He had, nevertheless, a remedy for these disagreements: 

We have a Monarch on the throne whose superior enunciation, and ele- 
gant pronunciation of his native tongue, have long been the pride of British 
ears. To ask Majesty to descend to point out the preferable mode of pro- 
nouncing would be too much; but if those, who are in the daily habit of 
hearing him speak, would collect his manner of sounding these dubious words, 
and communicate them to the publick, who but Jacobins would not submit 
to the royal standard? Every true-born Briton would pride himself thereon.® 


The consensus of stated opinion during this period was clearly in 
favor of an academy. Political and social factors made any such 
establishment out of the question; but the fact that these projectors 
presented their arguments in the face of such obstacles tends to show 
that the desirability of regulating and “‘ascertaining” language was a 
fundamental tenet in their linguistic outlook. In this frame of mind is 
found the origin of the hard and fast rules in textbooks and of the 
prescriptive tendencies in the teaching of English that have prevailed 
to the present day. 

GUGGENHEIM MEMoRIAL FouNDATION 

39 4 letter, from Germany, to the Princess Royal of England; on the English and German 
languages (Hamburgh, 1797), p. 2,n. 1. 

40 4 vocabulary of such words in the English language as are of dubious or unsettled accen- 
tuation, in which the pronunciation of Sheridan, Walker, and other orthoepists is compared 
(London, 1797). 

41 Letter signed ‘‘Alphonso,"’ in Gentleman's mag., LXIX (Suppl., 1799), 1125-26. 

« Jbid., p. 1126. Discussions of these problems are found also in W. P. Russel, Multum 
in parvo (London, 1801), pp. 10, 93-99; William Barron, Lectures on belles lettres and logic 


(London, 1806), I, 36-37; and George Gregory, Letters on literature, taste, and composition 
(London, 1808), I, 81. 
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SWEDENBORG AND BLAKE! 


MARK SCHORER 


MANUEL SWEDENBORG in 1758 declared that the year 
before, 1757 (the year, it happened, in which William Blake 
was born), had seen the commencement and the accomplish- 

ment of the last judgment. Blake, we can be certain, made at least 
whimsical inferences from the coincidence. Swedenborg wrote: 

It has been granted to me to see with my own eyes, that the Last Judg- 
ment is now accomplished; that the evil are cast into the hells, and the good 
elevated into heaven, and thus that all things are reduced into order, the 
spiritual equilibrium between good and evil, or between heaven and hell, 
being thence restored..... It was granted to me to see all these things with 
my own eyes, in order that I might be able to testify of them. This Last Judg- 
ment was commenced in the beginning of the year 1757, and was fully ac- 
complished at the end of that year [LJ, No. 45]. 


With the principle of last judgments, implicit in Swedenborg’s 
declaration, and with other such elementary New Church doctrine, 
Blake must early have been acquainted, inasmuch as his father was a 
dissenter interested in Swedenborg and sympathetic to his teachings 
if not, like William’s brother Robert, actively associated with a Com- 
munity.? As early as 1769, Swedenborg’s work was being translated 
into English,? and an exegetical inquiry published in England.‘ In 
the year before Blake’s death, the last of Swedenborg’s important 
theological writings had been published in English.’ Born, then, into 


1 References to Blake are to Poetry and prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes 
London, 1932) and are documented by a page reference set beside them. References to 
Swedenborg are dealt with similarly, but are documented with his own paragraph numbers, 
together with an abbreviation of the title, as follows: Angelic Wisdom concerning the Di- 
vine Love and the Divine Wisdom (DL); Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Providence 
(DP); Arcana coelestia, etc. (AC); Four leading doctrines of the New Church (FLD); 
Heaven and its wonders, the world of spirits, and Hell, etc. (HH); The last judgment 
(LJ); The true Christian religion: ....the universal theology of the New Church, etc. 
(TCR). 

? Mona Wilson, The life of William Blake (New York, 1933), p. 15; and Paul Berger, 
William Blake: mysticism and poetry (London, 1914), p. 24. 

* Carl Theophilus Odhner, Annals of the New Church (Bryn Athyn, 1904), I, 91. The 
first translation was of A brief exposition, etc. 

‘ Ibid., p. 92. The first inquiry of this sort was entitled Letters on the fall and restora- 
tion of mankind, addressed to... . every denomination, anonymously published in Bristol. 

’Odhner, p. 333. The four leading doctrines, etc. (1826). 
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a Swedenborgian household, he came into early contact with the teach- 
ings and could, by the end of his life, have had readily acquired ac- 
quaintance with all the theological writings. In 1783 the first meetings 
of persons interested in the New Church were being held in London,' 
and it was probably in that year, or shortly thereafter, that Blake 
first met John Flaxman,’ an ardent Swedenborgian himself, later a 
member of New Church committees,’ and at least once a speaker at 
an annual meeting of the Society.? The friendship, not always smooth, 
was lifelong and ardent, for Flaxman, as a Swedenborgian, probably 
understood and appreciated Blake’s personality and work as no other 
contemporary ever did; certainly, as Blake’s letters testify, they spoke 
the same language. In 1787 the first separate London Community 
was formed in Great Eastcheap,'® and in this year Blake was reading 
and annotating the Aphorisms of a man deeply interested in Sweden- 
borg, and, in spirit, closely akin to him—Jacob Kasper Lavater." 
In 1789, the year in which Songs of innocence was engraved, the names 
of Catherine and William Blake appear on the list of members in the 
minute-book of the Great Eastcheap group,” and one of the songs is 
said to have been composed in the New Jerusalem Church in Hatton 


Gardens.'* In the same year a scandal broke in the Society which 
surely interested Blake, and in which we may well imagine him partici- 


pating: 

In the year 1789 a very sorrowful occurrence befell the infant New Church, 
whereby the floodgates of immorality were in danger of being thrown open, to 
her inevitable destruction. The Church held many solemn meetings on the 
occasion, which ended in her withdrawing herself from six of her members. 
.... It was a perverted view of Swedenborg’s doctrine of concubinage in his 
work on Conjugial Love, then just published; whereby some held that if a 
husband and wife did not agree, they might separate, and the man take a con- 
cubine; I forget whether or not the wife was to have the same privilege 


& Tbid., pp. 118—20. 

7 Wilson, p. 25. 9 Tbid., p. 251. 

8 Odhner, p. 228. 10 Tbid., p. 147. 

11 These marginalia are reprinted in Keynes, pp. 901-32. On Lavater’s correspondence 
with Swedenborg, cf. Odhner, pp. 84, 139, and 143. 

#2 Wilson, p. 57. 

13 The divine image. Cf. H. N. Morris, Flaxman, Blake, Coleridge, and other men of 
genius influenced by Swedenborg (London, 1925), p. 89. 

14 Quotations from members of the Society given in Marguerite Beck Block, The New 
Church in the New World (New York, 1932), p. 68. 
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It was precisely in these years that Blake was writing his Experience, 


with its major emphasis on unsatisfactory sexual relationships, and it 
was at this time, too, that the Blakes underwent some sort of domestic 
crisis themselves. The poems that curse ‘‘the marriage hearse’ and 
those semi-legends about Blake’s desire to establish a community of 
wives and, again, to introduce a concubine into his house (sometimes 
thought to be Mary Wollstonecraft) take on sudden point and possible 
verity when we note this spur that must have been given his instinct 
by the more radical members of his own Society. 

In these years Blake was reading Swedenborg himself, we know, 
with some attention, for we have his annotations to two of the works, 
the Wisdom of Angels concerning Divine Love and Divine Wisdom (an- 
notations written about 1788) and the Wisdom of Angels concerning 
Divine Providence (about 1790). From his own remarks, one can gather 
something of the nature of Blake’s interest in the teachings and in the 
activities of the Society. A number of jottings imply some controversy 
in which he had taken part, and Swedenborg seems to justify the poet’s 
position in the argument; as: “Is it not false then, that love receives 
influx thro’ the understanding, as was asserted in the society?” (943). 
Here, too, he sums up with his usual aphoristic clarity everything that 
he has taken from the Society and its founder, the man whom he once 
called “a divine teacher” :5 “The Whole of the New Church is in the 
Active Life & not in Ceremonies at all’’ (938). 

Whether Blake continued to participate actively in the New 
Church is doubtful; at any rate, there are no records to attest to this." 
But that Swedenborg remained one of the steadfast influences on his 
work is apparent, and to this, his work is the best witness. The name 
of Swedenborg continues to appear in his poetry, and in his recorded 
talks with Henry Crabb Robinson late in life much mention is made of 
him. After his middle years, in the Descriptive catalogue of 1809, Blake 
lists and describes a picture he had painted to illustrate one of the 
“Memorable relations” of The true Christian religion. ‘The works of 
this visionary are well worthy the attention of Painters and Poets; 


1’ Henry Crabb Robinson, Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, etc., ed. Edith Morley 
(London, 1922), p. 5. 


‘6 In the last decade of the century, disintegration seemed to set into the English Soci- 
ety itself, and, if Blake did lose interest in organized New Church activities, the explana- 
tion may lie outside as well as within himself. Cf. Odhner, pp. 173 ff. 
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they are foundations for grand things,” he wrote there (801). For our 
poet, at least, Swedenborg was such a foundation. In 1793, relatively 
early in Blake’s career, he wrote his Marriage of Heaven and Hell, the 
title obviously deriving from Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell, and the 
concepts, too, although sometimes as refutation, arising from Sweden- 
borgian teaching. Here Blake proclaims him the angel of the millen- 
nium, ‘“‘As a new heaven is begun, and it is now thirty-three years 
since its advent, the Eternal Hell revives. And lo! Swedenborg is 
the Angel sitting at the tomb: his writings are the linen clothes folded 
up” (190). And in this same document Blake follows the form of 
Swedenborg’s illustrative+‘Memorable relations” with his own ‘‘Mem- 
orable fancies,’”’ his visions reported in the same casual tone as were 
those of the teacher.'? This was early. But in his last long poem, 
Jerusalem, Swedenborg was still his starting-point, still, in some ways, 
his foundation for this grand thing, for Blake’s concept of Jerusalem 
exists only because Swedenborg’s New Jerusalem existed first. 
Throughout his writings, from his early Songs to this last epic, one 
finds in every place some fragment of this debt, now so slight that it 
exists only in the use of a strange word, now so major as to underlie 
the whole structure of a long poem. Exist the debt does, and it de- 
serves some analysis. 


Almost no critic of Blake has failed to mention this debt, but the 
whole obvious impact of Swedenborg on Blake has never been ex- 
amined and systematized.'* This essay means to suggest all the possi- 


17 Arthur Symons took these ‘‘Fancies’’ to be parodies of Swedenborg (William Blake 
(New York, 1907], p. 94); Mr. Damon, the most reliable and distinguished of all Blake 
critics, does not subscribe to this point of view (William Blake: his philosophy and symbols 
(Boston, 1924], p. 93 n.). 


18 A number of articles on the subject have appeared, but they are written from the 
point of view of the New Church, without any expert understanding of Blake, and are 
therefore of small value (H. Stanley Redgrove, ‘‘Blake and Swedenborg,”’ Occult review, 
XXVIII (July, 1923}, 288-96; and H. N. Morris, ‘‘Blake and Swedenborg,"" The quest, 
XI (October, 1919], 69-82). Mr. Morris also included a brief essay on the subject in his 
Men of genius influenced by Swedenborg, a book ‘‘written for young minds”’ to lend prestige 
to New Church doctrine rather than to illuminate a critical problem. In Blake criticism 
proper, Mr. S. Foster Damon deals with the matter much more adequately than is usually 
possible in a large survey such as his, and has, in his “Commentary,” pointed out a number 
of interesting parallels of detail. In an earlier book on Blake, Paul Berger cites only the 
three most obvious similarities, and this is true of all other Blake critics who examine the 
problem with the exception of Arthur Symons and Miss Helen C. White (The mysticism 
of William Blake (Madison, 1927]), both of whom deal with the matter much more sensi- 
tively if no less summarily. 
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bilities of influence, chiefly conceptual, which have come to the writ- 
er’sattention. While, if sound, it may therefore serve as a preliminary 
study toward a definition of Blake’s religion, it will have no very di- 
rect relation to Blake’s poetry as such, for it is not concerned with sim- 
ilarities of vocabulary,'® or, even more important, of imagery.?° Ex- 
cluding such literary relationships, I am yet including rather promi- 
nently what is a psychological rather than a conceptual factor, what 
both men call ‘“‘vision.’”” Swedenborg’s personality was much more arid 
than Blake’s, scientific and, despite his visions, nonintuitional, where- 
as Blake’s was almost entirely intuitional. Still, there is such a marked 
similarity in the nature of their visions and in their statement of them 
that I cannot help suggesting here an example of the influence of litera- 
ture upon life. It is possible that, with a boyhood steeped in New 
Church discussion and a manhood filled with readings from Sweden- 
borg himself, the specific direction of Blake’s ‘‘second sight’’ and the 
expression of what he saw by it were in some way formed, pointed at 
least, by the older visionary’s. 


I. A WAY OF LOOKING 


Vision means the same thing to both men—revelation, illumination, 
a seeing beyond natural effects into spiritual causes by means of the 
“inner” eye. 
And every Natural Effect has a Spiritual Cause, and Not 
A Natural; for a Natural Cause only seems: it is a Delusion 
Of Ulro [world of matter] & a ratio of the perishing Vegetable Memory [516]. 


So wrote Blake; and Swedenborg: 


Ends are....in the heavenly (celestial) kingdom, causes in the spiritual 
kingdom, and effects in the natural kingdom [TCR, No. 236]. 


18 Since Swedenborg’s vocabulary is technical and highly special, such similarities are 
often quite striking. Terms like ‘‘conjunction"’ (1046, 1089), ‘‘imputation"’ (596), ‘‘minute 
particulars’’ (DP, No. 203) are not common to the rhetoric of English theology. 

2° Miss White illuminatingly quotes this paragraph from Swedenborg: ‘‘The animals 
of the earth in general correspond to affections, the tame and useful ones to the good affec- 
tions, the savage and useless ones to evil affections: oxen and bullocks specifically corre- 
spond to the affections of the natural mind; sheep and lambs to the affections of the spirit- 
ual mind; but winged animals, according to their species, correspond to the intellectual 
things of each mind" (White, p. 147). Here is one key to Blake's early poems, especially 
the Songs, and the key might well be used with gratifying results in the longer poems if 
one had the patience to go through the entire index to Swedenborg's correspondences and 
apply his “inner meanings’’ to Blake’s symbols. Mr. Damon, in his commentaries, has 
indicated interesting possibilities in the several symbols he investigates by means of Swe- 
denborg (Damon, pp. 324, 367, and 368). 
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Blake wrote: 


I assert for My Self that I do not behold the outward Creation & that to me 
it is hindrance & not Action; it is as the dirt upon my feet, No part of Me. 
“What,” it will be Question’d, “When the Sun rises, do you not see a round 
disk of fire somewhat like a Guinea?” O no, no, I see an Innumerable company 
of the Heavenly host crying, “Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord God Almighty.” 
I question not my Corporeal or Vegetative Eye any more than I would Ques- 
tion a Window concerning a Sight. I look thro’ it & not with it [844]. 


And Swedenborg: 

Those who have turned themselves away from thinking of the Divine, and 
have thereby become corporeal-sensual, do not consider that the sight of the 
eye is so gross and material that it sees many little insects as one obscure ob- 
ject. .... Since the sight of the eye is so gross that many insects, with the 
innumerable parts of each, appear to it as a small, obscure thing, and yet 
sensual men think and conclude from that sight, it is manifest how very gross 
their mind is, and thence in what darkness they are with respect to spiritual 
things [TCR, No. 12]. 


Swedenborg attempted to analyze the state of vision in this way: 

Man is brought into a certain state, which is a middle state between sleep 
and waking, and when he is in this state he cannot know any other than that 
he is altogether awake, all his senses being awake as in the highest wakeful- 
ness of the body, both the sight and hearing, and, what is wonderful, the 
touch, which, on this occasion is more exquisite than it is possible to be in the 
wakefulness of the body: in this state, also, spirits and angels are seen alto- 
gether to the life; they are likewise heard, and, what is wonderful, touched, 
and in this case scarcely anything of the body intervenes: this is the state 
which is called being withdrawn from the body, and of which it is said by one 
who experienced it, that he knew not whether he was in the body or out of the 
body [HH, No. 440]. 


Of specific interest here is the emphasis on touch (“what is wonder- 
ful’), since, in Blake, touch is the most precious of the senses, includ- 
ing, as it does for him, sexual stimulation and the act of sex. Of more 
general interest in connection with Blake’s visions is the fact that Mr. 
Damon, independently of the passage in Swedenborg, working on the 
lead that most of Blake’s writing and all his “visionary painting” 
were done at night, sometimes, he claimed, automatically, offers this 
analysis: 

There is a normal state in which the same results [as are produced by cer- 
tain drugs] may be produced. This is the condition of semi-sleep. Inquiry has 
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shown that very many writers do their best work when falling asleep or waking 
up. A “hypnoidal”’ state is readily induced by the limitation of sense-impres- 
sions, the cessation of voluntary movements, and the monotonous stimulus 
of breathing. In deep sleep the critical faculty vanishes entirely; but in the 
lighter forms of slumber, it is still powerful enough to keep the insistent logic 
of the mind from pushing itself to absurd extremes. At such moments, then, 
the consciousness is at once Actor and Author, actually putting its adventures 
into words as they occur, and even controlling by this discipline of phrase- 
making those emotions that threaten an awakening. A whole pageant of 
brilliant visions is enacted, which the blissful dreamer struggles to make per- 
manent in some verbal incarnation.” 


Blake himself left us a statement of what seems to be exactly this 
phenomenon: 

As when a man dreams he reflects not that his body sleeps, 

Else he would wake, so seem’d he entering his shadow: but 

With him the Spirits of the Seven Angels of the Presence 

Entering, they gave him still perceptions of his Sleeping Body 

Which now arose and walk’d with them in Eden, as an Eighth 

Image Divine tho’ darken’d and tho’ walking as one walks 

In sleep, and the Seven comforted and supported him [489]. 


II. THE NATURE OF HEAVENLY CONVERSE 


Both writers believed that their works were written at heavenly 
command, a phenomenon familiar enough in ancient times which they 
were reviving in modern. Blake wrote, “I have written this Poem from 
immediate Dictation, twelve or sometimes twenty or thirty lines at a 
time, without Premeditation & even against my Will” (1073), and in 
another place, ‘I am not ashamed, afraid, or averse to tell you what 
Ought to be Told: That I am under the direction of Messengers from 
Heaven, Daily & Nightly” (1061). Of his mission, Swedenborg said: 

Since the Lord cannot manifest Himself in Person . . . . and nevertheless 
has foretold that He will come and found a new church which is the New Jeru- 
salem, it follows that He will do this by means of a man who can not only re- 
ceive the doctrines of this church with the understanding but can also publish 
them by the press. That the Lord manifested Himself before me His servant, 
and sent me to this office, and that He afterward opened the sight of my spirit, 
and so has intromitted me into the spiritual world, and has granted me to see 
the heavens and the hells, also to converse with angels and spirits, and this 


now uninterruptedly for many years, I testify in truth.... [TCR, No. 
779]. 


2 Damon, pp. 203-4. 
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The very structure of Swedenborg’s theological works ‘‘testifies” to 
this divine command, for, to his general statements of principles, he 
always appends one or two or a half-dozen ““Memorable relations’’ in 
which he recounts his experiences with angels and other spiritual crea- 
tures who instructed him in the theological truths already stated. 
And Blake, following Swedenborg, included in the Marriage, with the 
same casual familiarity, a half-dozen ““Memorable fancies” in which 
he recounted much the same kind of experience. The difference lies 
chiefly in the fact that Blake’s angels behave interestingly and unpre- 
dictably, whereas Swedenborg’s are the merest projections of the 
pedantic theologian himself. 


III. THE DOCTRINE OF CORRESPONDENCE 


What is most important about the dictation of the angels and the 
Lord, perhaps, is that they initiated our authors into the doctrine on 
which rests the meaning of their writing, that of the correspondence 
which every natural object bears to some spiritual object. Sweden- 
borg explains: 

The whole natural world corresponds to the spiritual world; and not only 
the natural world collectively, but also in its individual parts; wherefore every 
object in the natural world existing from something in the spiritual world, is 
called its correspondent. It is to be observed, that the natural world exists 
and subsists from the spiritual world, just as the effect exists from its efficient 
cause. .... Since man is both a heaven and a world at large, he, also, has 
belonging to him both a spiritual world and a natural world. The interiors, 
which belong to his mind, and have relation to his understanding and will, 
constitute his spiritual world; but his exteriors, which belong to his body, and 
have reference to its senses and actions, constitute his natural world [HH, 
Nos. 89-90]. 

The discovery of correspondence, said Blake, is the function of the 
Imagination, that is, Vision: 

This world of Imagination is the world of Eternity; it is the divine bosom 
into which we shall all go after the death of the Vegetated body. This World 
of Imagination is Infinite & Eternal, whereas the world of Generation, or 
Vegetation, is Finite & Temporal. There Exist in that Eternal World the 
Permanent Realities of Every Thing which we see reflected in this Vegetable 
Glass of Nature [830]. 


The doctrine, for both, includes the medieval concept of macrocosm 
and microcosm, and occasionally this becomes the central aspect for 
Swedenborg: 
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Thence it is a law of order that man from his little heaven or little spiritual 
world should govern his microcosm or his little natural world, as God from his 
great heaven or the spiritual world governs the macrocosm or the natural 
world in all and every part of it [TCR, No. 71]. 


In Blake it is always central. The poem beginning ““To see a World in 
a Grain of Sand”’ is too well known to be quoted here, but it should be 
pointed out that all the couplets are only a poetic statement of Swe- 
denborg’s theory of the dependence of one order of life upon another, 
of the object (effect) upon its correspondent (cause). 

A very specific example of Blake’s use of Swedenborgian symbols 
for their ‘inner meaning”’ is Swedenborg’s two suns—the celestial sun 
which radiates God’s ‘“‘heat and light”? (love and wisdom) and the 
natural sun, a reflection of the other, and dead, except that its “heat 
and light”’ nourish the vegetable world. In Blake, too, these two suns 
occur. He bewildered Robinson by saying to him, “I have conversed 
with the Spiritual Sun. I saw him on Primrose-hill. He said ‘Do you 
take me for the Greek Apollo?’ ‘No I said that (& Blake pointed to 
the sky) that is the Greek Apollo. He is Satan.’ ’’” Blake, who meant 
by the one sun the good in life (the spirit—God) and by the other, the 
evil (the material—Satan), was saying the same thing when he wrote 
of Mrs. Blake and himself: 

We eat little, we drink less; 
This Earth breeds not our happiness. 


Another Sun feeds our life’s streams, 
We are not warmed with thy beams [1068]. 





IV. THE BIBLE 


The most immediate effect of the doctrine of correspondence is the 
mystical interpretation of the Bible, which, while it has in it literal 
truth dealing with history and externals, hides its essential truth be- 
hind the mere word; only by a knowledge of correspondences does this 
truth, the Word (the Lord’s wisdom) become apparent. Swedenborg 
wrote: 

That the Word of the Old Testament includes arcana of heaven, and that 
all its contents, to every particular, regard the Lord, his heaven, the church, 
faith, and the things relating to faith, no man can conceive who only views it 
from the letter... . that all and every part of its contents, even to the most 
minute, not excepting the smallest jot and tittle, signify and involve spiritual 


* Robinson, p. 7. 
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and celestial things, is a truth to this day deeply hidden from the Christian 
Without such a living principle, the Word, as to the letter, is 
dead. For it is with the Word as it is with man, who . . . . consists of two parts, 
an external and an internal. The external man separate from the internal is 
the body, which, in such a state of separation, is dead; but the internal is that 
which lives and causes the external to live. The internal man is the soul; and 
thus the Word, as to the letter alone, is like a body without a soul [AC, Nos. 
1, 2]. 
And so he wrote the Arcana coelestia, a revelation of the inner meaning 
of the first books of the Old Testament, and later, the Apocalypse re- 
vealed and the Apocalypse explained, both treating Revelations. The 
theory implies, of course, that the Bible is the direct dictation of God. 
“The whole Sacred Scripture . . . . was dictated by God; and nothing 
else can proceed from God, than that which is Himself, and is called 
Divine; this the Sacred Scripture is in its inmosts’” (TCR, No. 6). 
Blake wrote, ‘Astonishing indeed is the English Translation [of the 
New Testament], it is almost word for word, & if the Hebrew Bible is 
as well translated, which I do not doubt it is, we need not doubt of 
its having been translated as well as written by the Holy Ghost” 
(1072). This much is interesting, but what is more important is that 
the theory directed Blake’s whole mode of writing, just as it did Swe- 
denborg’s. Blake himself planned, apparently, to write a poem after 
the manner of the Arcana coelestia, and actually began the work. At 
any rate, Robinson records this, ‘He shewed me his Version (for so it 
may be called) of Genesis, ‘As understood by a Christian Visionary,’ 
in which in a style resembling the Bible, The Spirit is given. He reada 
passage at random. It was striking.’’** Blake himself mentions an- 
other, similar lost work, his Bible of Hell, ‘This Angel, who is now be- 
come a Devil, is my particular friend; we often read the Bible together 
in its infernal or diabolical sense, which the world shall have if they 
behave well. I have also The Bible of Hell, which the world shall have 
whether they will or no’’ (202). One of his last works was called The 
ghost of Abel, a reinterpretation according to the implicit spiritual 
meanings of the Cain-Abel story, a part of Genesis to which Sweden- 
borg gave particular attention. Blake’s graphic masterpiece, the illus- 
trations to the Book of Job, is nothing more nor less than the theory of 


23 Robinson, p. 12. 
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correspondences worked out by drawings; and so, indeed, are almost 


all his illustrations, whether to the Bible, or to Milton, or to pro- 
saic Blair. They all strive to reveal the hidden meaning of the word. 
And so, too, all the long poems and some of the shorter, can be con- 
sidered, from one point of view, as revelations, in the manner of Swe- 
denborg somewhat revised by poetic perception and another cos- 
mogony, of the inner meanings (although to Blake these were psycho- 
logical, not theological) of scriptural story. 


V. THE GEOGRAPHY OF HEAVEN 


This, by far the most complicated aspect of Swedenborg’s corre- 
spondences, assumes a relationship between the form of man’s body 
and the form of heaven. Heaven, indeed, is in the form of a Grand 
Man, and every particle of man’s body has some correspondence with 
a part of the Grand Man: 


That heaven, viewed collectively, is in form as one man, is an arcanum 
which is not yet known in the world: but it is well known in the heavens; for 
the knowledge of this arcanum, with the particular and most particular cir- 
cumstances relating to it, is the chief article of the intelligence of the angels; 
since many other things depend upon it, which, without a knowledge of this 
as their common centre, could not possibly enter distinctly and clearly into 
their ideas. As they know that all the heavens, together with their societies, 
are in form as one man, they also call heaven the Grand and Divine Man 
[HH, No. 59]. 


The place of the separate spirits in the whole is determined by corre- 
spondence, since 


every one who became an angel carries his heaven within him, because he 
carries the love belonging to his heaven; for man from creation is the least 
effigy, image, and type of the great heaven; the human form is nothing else; 
wherefore every one comes into that society in heaven of which he is a form 
in his individual effigy [TCR, No. 739]... .. the angelic societies, of which 
heaven consists, are hence arranged in the same order as the members, organs, 
and viscera in man; so that there are some that have their station in the head, 
some in the breast, some in the arms, and some in every distinct part of those 
members [HH, No. 94]..... by the head is signified intelligence and wisdom; 
by the breast, charity; by the loins, conjugial love; by the arms and hands, 
the power of truth; by the eyes, understanding; by the nostrils, perception; 
by the ears, obedience; by the kidneys, the purification of truth; and so with 
the rest [HH, No. 97]. 
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Blake clearly accepted the central concept: 

.... Albion! Our wars are wars of life, & wounds of love 

With intellectual spears, & long winged arrows of thought. 

Mutual in one another’s love and wrath all renewing 

We live as One Man; for contracting our infinite senses 

We behold multitude, or expanding, we behold as one, 

As One Man all the Universal Family, and that One Man 

We call Jesus the Christ; and he in us, and we in him 

Live in perfect harmony in Eden, the land of life, 

Giving, receiving, and forgiving each other’s trespasses [620]. 
And again, ‘““Man can have no idea of any thing greater than Man, asa 
cup cannot contain more than its capaciousness. But God is a man, 
not because he is so perceiv’d by man, but because he is the creator of 
man’”’ (934). Blake did not elaborate the idea into anything quite so 
complex as Swedenborg’s correspondences, but to a lesser extent, and 
particularly in his later poems, he did take the parts of the body to 
have heavenly correspondences in the manner of Swedenborg, al- 
though he seems to have limited these to four of the senses (hearing, 
smelling, seeing, tasting), and to the head, the heart, the bowels, 
and the loins.** 

In Swedenborg’s theology, then, there exist within the whole form 
innumerable heavens and, correspondingly, innumerable hells, which 
collectively make another grand form, Satan. The plurality of the 
heavens and hells results from the theory that every man determines 
his own heaven or hell, which exists within him in his lifetime, through 
his leading love. Swedenborg has been quoted to this effect; in Blake, 
the idea turns up frequently in one form or another; as 
God only Acts & Is, in existing beings or Men [198]. 
eae All deities reside in the human breast [195]. 

. ...1n your own Bosom you bear your Heaven 

And Earth & all you behold; tho’ it appears Without, it is Within, 

In your Imagination, of which this World of Mortality is but a Shadow [692]. 
Blake’s heavens are twenty-seven in number, to correspond with the 
twenty-seven churches (539), and he does not seem to insist that the 
individual soul must take a particular place in the grand body, ac- 
cording to his life on earth. For Blake speaks metaphorically where 
Swedenborg speaks literally. This is shown more plainly in the land- 


24 Cf. Damon, p. 433, for a chart of these matters in Blake. 
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scape of heaven. Swedenborg’s celestial world contains all the ideal 
forms of earthly objects—houses, trees, chairs, whatnot—and while 
Blake speaks now and then of the ‘‘houses” of heaven (1049), and in 
his description of his Last Judgment (a picture) deals to a large extent 
with the stage props of the celestial world, he obviously uses these 
things as symbols which a graphic art necessitated, whereas Sweden- 
borg intends them literally. Again, in the points of the compass as 
these signify meanings to the two men, the same difference exists. 
To Swedenborg, north, south, east, and west each indicates a particu- 
lar leaning of the soul, and the angels are disposed accordingly, and 
literally (HH, No. 150); while to Blake the compass points indicate 
no more than psychological factors within men.* There are points of 
similarity throughout, certainly, but the difference between a vision- 
ary essentially prosaic and a visionary fundamentally imaginative 
makes some difference in the uses to which these points are put. 


vi. “THE HUMAN FORM DIVINE” 


From the point of view of poetry, the most important consequence 
of the Grand Man theory in Blake is the emphasis he laid on the divin- 
ity of humanity, the essential core of the individual, and, collectively, 
the essence of God. This he asserted from the beginning of his career 
to the end, and his first fine statement of it was in The divine image, 
that poem which, it is said, was written in the New Jerusalem Church, 
and which reads, in part: 

For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity a human face, 


And Love, the human form divine, 
And Peace, the human dress, 


Then every man, of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine, 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace [58]. 


More briefly 
Thou art a Man, God is no more, 
Thine own Humanity learn to Adore . . . .[136]. 


2% Miss White remarks Blake’s use of the compass points, but seems to think that Blake 
was literal (p. 147). 
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In Swedenborg, the importance of what he calls the Human is in- 
sisted upon as emphatically as it is in Blake, for by this insistence he 
likewise insists upon the unity of God in Jesus Christ, who is Human 
(different from human): this uman is all the virtues of man taken 
collectively, separated from the evils which are part of the lesser 
human; but it is still the essence of being in the natural life. Character- 
istically, Blake again connects the “Human Form Divine,” just as he 
does Correspondence, the Bible, vision, etc., with the poet’s property, 
Imagination. Poetic Genius, he says, is the means by which the “‘Hu- 
man Form Divine” is perceived, and since the ““Human Form Divine” 
is God, Poetic Genius is the quality of God in man (148-49). This is 
another example of how freely the poet took Swedenborgian teaching 
over into his own doctrine, only to transform it there into concepts 
which could serve the cause of poetry. 

VII. JESUS CHRIST 

Swedenborg deals at great length in almost all his books with the 
unity of God and the divinity of Jesus Christ. Jehovah and Jesus are 
identical, the second being merely the human expression of the first 
when it became necessary for Him to rescue his Human on earth and 


sanctify it by separating it from evil, or the non-Human (see esp., 
TCR, pp. 138-238). Blake never tired of asserting the idea of the 
singleness and the divinity of Jesus; as, “‘All Things are comprehended 
in their Eternal Forms in the divine body of the Saviour, the True 
Vine of Eternity, The Human Imagination, who appear’d to Me as 
Coming to Judgment among his Saints & throwing off the Temporal 
that the Eternal might be Established”’ (830). To Robinson, he 


said: 

“We are all coexistent with God, Members of the Divine body. We are 
all partakers of the divine nature.” . . . . As connected with this idea I shall 
mention here (tho’ it formed part of our talk walking homeward) that on my 
asking in what light he viewed the great question concerning the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, He said —He is the only God—But then he added—‘‘And so am I 
& so are you.’’ 

Like Swedenborg, too, Blake believed that Christ’s function in coming 
into the world was “to redeem nature,”’ that is, to cast off the non- 
Human and free the Human. Given a difference because of Blake's 


26 Robinson, p. 3. 
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elliptical language, he was nevertheless merely repeating Swedenborg’s 
doctrine (‘“‘He united, in His Human, Divine Truth with Divine Good 
or Divine Wisdom with Divine Love, and thus, together with and in 


the glorified Human, returned into His Divine, in which He was from 
eternity’ —TCR, No. 3) in the following: ““What Jesus came to Re- 
move was the Heathen or Platonic Philosophy, which blinds the Eye 
of Imagination, The Real Man” (1023). Imagination equals Human- 
ity, the good in man, which in turn is the essence of God, man’s own 
divinity. It is not strange that, given this much, both Blake and Swe- 
denborg insisted that the important virtues, the saving graces, were 
the virtues which we ordinarily associate with the character of 
Jesus. 
VIII. HUMANITY: FAITH, LOVE, AND FORGIVENESS 

Here is Blake’s summary of Christian virtue: 

The Spirit of Jesus is continual forgiveness of Sin: he who waits to be 
righteous before he enters into the Saviour’s kingdom, the Divine Body, will 
never enter there. I am perhaps the most sinful of men. I pretend not to holi- 
ness: yet I pretend to love, to see, to converse with daily as man with man, 
& the more to have an interest in the Friend of Sinners [550]. 


With Blake, the Christian virtues were essentially properties of the 
imagination. Love and forgiveness are achieved only through an imag- 
inative identification of one individual with another; true understand- 
ing is synonymous with forgiveness. And so, with Swedenborg, faith 
at least was an imaginative act. He defined it vaguely as “the affec- 
tion of truth” (FLD, III, No. 13), but he meant more than merely 
that, and was often more specific. He insisted that faith is and must 
be intuitional.?? Blake illustrated a text from Swedenborg which dealt 
with the learned who attempt to achieve faith by demonstration and 
argument.? Even more clearly, Swedenborg said in another place, 
“It is allowable to obtain a knowledge of what is true and good by 
means of every perception derived from the Lord, but not from self 
and the world, or, to inquire into the mysteries of faith by the senses 
or from science, for in this case the celestial principle is destroyed” 
(AC, No. 126). This brings to mind at once the innumerable passages 

*’7 This impressed Emerson; cf. ‘‘Swedenborg,’’ Representative men (Boston, 1932), p. 
130 


28 See above, pp. 159-60. 
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in Blake which attack the sciences and logic, and one distich particu- 


larly— 
If the Sun & Moon should doubt, 


They’d immediately Go out [120-21]. 
M. Berger makes the interesting observation that even in their diction 
these lines recall ‘“Swedenborg’s assertion that light is the visible cor- 
respondence of the vision of God, that if the love of God diminished, 
the sun would grow cold, and if the knowledge of God ceased, all the 
stars would lose their light.’’® 
The end of faith, says Swedenborg, is love, for one is the affection 

of truth and inevitably directs itself to the other, which is the affec- 
tion of good (FLD, III, No. 13). ‘“Man’s very life is his love; and such 
as the love is, such is the life, yes such is the whole man” (TCR, No. 
399). And Blake wrote “Mark This” in the margin of Swedenborg’s 
Divine love when he read, “Every one who consults his Reason, 
whilst it is in the Light, may see that Man’s Love is the End of all 
Things appertaining to him” (939). He himself wrote, 

...- Man subsists by Brotherhood & Universal Love. 

We fall on one another’s necks, more closely we embrace. 

Not for ourselves, but for the Eternal family we live. 


Man liveth not by Self alone, but in his brother’s face 
Each shall behold the Eternal Father & love & joy abound [450]. 


In neither of them is love a static thing. Both insisted on active love, 
and active love Swedenborg called “charity.” Both rigorously con- 
demned an ascetic life because it deliberately cast out active love, 
which includes both “charity” or “good to the neighbor,” and sex love, 
which both exalted (cf. HH, No. 535). “The whole of Charity and 
Faith is in Works,” said Swedenborg, and it was to this remark that 
Blake wrote in the margin: “The Whole of the New Church is in the 
Active Life & not in Ceremonies at all’ (938). Swedenborg, then, 
makes charity or active love the central factor of the Christian life, 
because it is man’s active expression of his faith, on which depends his 
salvation: “Charity is the affection of the love of doing good to the 
neighbor for the sake of God, salvation, and eternal life” (TCR, No. 
559). His definition, however, is much more mundane than Blake’s, 
and it is at this point that Blake leaves him and goes considerably be- 


29 Berger, p. 206. 
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yond him. “Charity itself,’’ Swedenborg said, “is to act justly and 
faithfully in the office, business, and work in which any one is, because 
all things which a man so does are of use to society; and use is good; 
and good, in a sense abstracted from persons, is the neighbor” (TCR, 
No. 422). In Blake, there is none of this utilitarianism. Love, charity, 
faith—all were to him acts and moods which cast off the selfish inter- 
ests of man and disciplined his humanity; his humanity was his real 
self; it alone could attain eternity, and only by being stripped bare of 
every other quality. This stripping could take place only through 
what he called “‘forgiveness,’”’ by which he meant all three forees— 
love, charity, faith—acting together in the destruction of selfish inter- 
est by means of imaginative sympathy with other men. ‘The Spirit 
of Jesus is continual forgiveness of Sin.” 


IX. ‘‘CONJUGIAL LOVE”’ 


Both men denounced any ascetic discipline. This fact arises largely 
from their exalted view of sex love. Swedenborg gives an entire vol- 
ume to the discussion of the subject (Conjugial love and its chaste de- 
lights; also, adulterous love and its sinful pleasures). Here he begins 
with the proposition that there are two natural and eternal principles 


in all life—the female and the male. The two are forever separate and 
contrary, although they struggle forever toward “conjunction.” 
Therefore, there are in heaven both male and female spirits, and in 
heaven marriages exist as they do on earth, except that these are only 
“true” marriages. On earth, however, it is possible to have both “‘true”’ 
and “false” marriages, and the love which exists in “true’’ marriages 
is perfect as nothing else on earth can be. The sexual act itself is the 
natural correspondence of the celestial impulse toward union and or- 
der and, for this reason, is pure, to be indulged. The pure, of course, 
has its inverse, the impure. 

Unlike Swedenborg, Blake insisted that eternity was complete har- 
mony. [t was order, union. Consequently, angels and spirits are an- 
drogynous, and there are no separate principles of male and female, 
but only the one of Man. The female will was a creation which oc- 
curred in the Fall, only one of many disharmonies which occurred 
in Man as he descended into man, and when separated from Man, 
the female and the male principle are equally imperfect. Poor 
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old Robinson said, “And then he went off upon a rambling state- 
{ment?] of a Union of sexes in Man as in God, an Androgynous state 
in which I could not follow him.’’*® It is Robinson too who records an 
important remark of Blake’s about Swedenborg: ‘Parts of his scheme 
are dangerous. His sexual religion is dangerous.’’*! The remark makes 
sense to us, if it did not to Robinson, for with Blake’s reiteration of 
“Humanity knows not of Sex” (607) and “In Eternity Woman is the 
Emanation of Man; she has No Will of her own. There is no such 
thing in Eternity as a Female Will, & Queens”’ (840), he was asserting 
the central fact of the absolute unity and harmony which make heaven 
what it is. Like Swedenborg, he believed that sex impulses are the 
faint shadows of the heavenly struggle toward Oneness, and the sex 
act itself the earthly equivalent of that union. Therefore, like Sweden- 
borg, he too exalted sex on earth, and found it, when true, the purest 
act in the entire ritual of man’s life. 


X. THE EVIL OF SELF 
True love is selfless, both men argued. Blake, thus elliptically: 

Love seeketh not Itself to please, 

Nor for itself hath any care, 

But for another gives its ease, 

And builds a Heaven in Hell’s despair [66]. 
There are not many points on which Blake meets Swedenborg in their 
respective doctrines of evil. For to Blake, evil was essentially nega- 
tive, the misdirected energy (good in itself) of man when checked by 
law. To Swedenborg, evil was a positive thing, the inverse of good, 
deserving punishment. Once, to be sure, he wrote of it in a Blakean 
vein: “The negation of God constitutes hell, and, in the Christian 
world, the negation of the Lord’s Divinity” (DL, No. 13). But ordi- 
narily the two do not meet except on that aspect of evil which is known 
to one as “Selfhood” (Blake) and to the other as man’s “Proprium.” 
They meant essentially the same thing: selfishness as opposed to self- 
lessness. Blake lumped all “evil” under the term because he conceived 
it to be the essentially nonimaginative state, the mind turned inward 
upon self rather than outward upon otherness. Swedenborg, substitut- 


30 Robinson, p. 9. 31 Tbid., p. 6. 
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ing a knowledge of correspondence for imagination, seems to approxi- 
mate Blake’s point of view: 


When oneself and the world are ends, then the mind in reading the Word 
sticks fast in self and the world; and therefore men think continually from 
their proprium [translated ownhood here], and man’s proprium is in thick 
darkness as to all things which pertain to heaven and the church; in which state 
man cannot be lifted up by the Lord, and raised into the light of heaven 
[TCR, No. 233]. 


And yet, selfhood was by no means the whole of evil to Swedenborg, as 
it was to Blake, who wrote of “the spectre... . the Great Selfhood, 
Satan, Worship’d as God by the Mighty Ones of the Earth” (612), 
and made of the destruction of this Selfhood man’s greatest imagina- 
tive experience and, as such, the entire act of Salvation: 


This is a false Body, an Incrustation over my Immortal 
Spirit, a Selfhood which must be put off & annihilated alway. 
To cleanse the Face of my Spirit by Self-examination, 

To bathe in the Waters of Life, to wash off the Not Human, 

I come in Self-annihilation & the grandeur of Inspiration [546]. 


XI. THE DEFINITION OF ATHEISM 


Those men who “are not able to receive any good from any other 
source than from their proprium”’ Swedenborg called “atheist natural- 
ists’ (TCR, No. 382). Blake meant precisely this when he told Robin- 
son that “‘everything is Atheism which assumes the reality of the Nat- 
ural & Unspiritual world,’ or when he criticized Wordsworth as an 
atheist for writing poems descriptive of external nature. For both men 
put the spiritual man against the natural man. Swedenborg wrote: 

Hence it may appear, that Man from a merely natural Idea cannot com- 
prehend that the Divine is every where, and yet not in Space; and yet that 
Angels and Spirits clearly comprehend this; consequently that Man also may, 
if so be he will admit something of spiritual Light into his Thought; the 
Reason why Man may comprehend it is because his Body doth not think, but 
his Spirit, therefore not his natural but his spiritual Part. 


And on this, Blake commented, “Observe the distinction here between 
Natural & Spiritual as seen by Man. Man may comprehend, but not 
the natural or external man” (934). What it comes down to, of course, 


# Robinson, p. 6. 
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is the individual’s dependence on his senses as opposed to his “inner 
eye.”” Swedenborg said, 

He is called a sensual man who judges of all things by the senses of the body, 

and who believes nothing but what he can see with the eyes and touch with 
the hands, saying that such things are something and rejecting all others. The 
sensual man is therefore the lowest natural man [TCR, No. 402]. 
Blake might have said exactly this, even to the words; the sentiment 
he expressed without wearying time and again. A dependence on ex- 
ternals, on the things of matter, is atheism, and nothing more; it is 
seeing with a single eye, viewing nature as an end rather than as the 
most shadowy effect of a celestial cause which can never be perceived 
by the senses, but only in vision. 


XII. JERUSALEM: THE NEW DISPENSATION 


In 1757, the year of Blake’s birth, vision was opened to man again. 
This Swedenborg literally believed, for he thought that he had been 
given the key by which to admit himself and other men into the mys- 
teries of eternal truth. And Blake accepted the idea at least in so far 
as it involved himself, and perhaps others, too, for he wrote, “the time 
is arriv’d when Men shall again converse in Heaven & walk with 
Angels”’ (1045-46), and, a year later, ““The Kingdoms of this World are 
now become the Kingdoms of God & His Christ, & we shall reign with 
him for ever and ever’’ (1058). One of his major poems he addressed, 
optimistically, to the ‘“Young men of the New Age”’ (464). 

From all that has gone before, it may be apparent what this New 
Jerusalem meant to Swedenborg and Blake. It meant a new “church,” 
by which they meant new illumination, fresh revelation. The old 
church had failed, like Swedenborg’s four churches before it, like 
Blake’s twenty-seven churches, because it had become externalized. 
Emphasis was placed not on the immediate vision but on the external, 
meaningless form. In themselves, then, each of these two saw the be- 
ginning of a new church, Swedenborg somewhat more literally than 
Blake, for he believed it his mission to begin, actually, a church, as he 
did; only to be criticized by his apostle in the end for the same exter- 
nalization for which he, Swedenborg, had criticized and cast out all 
earlier churches (504-5; 539-41). Externals are those “‘incrusta- 
tions’ over the “immortal spirit’? which are the Selfhood, and only 
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fresh annihilation can destroy them. Every such annihilation, either 
in the individual soul or in the world or in the heavens, Blake called a 
“last judgment.’’ Swedenborg had explicated at some length the inner 
meanings of this phenomenon in his essay ‘“The Last Judgment.” 
Blake gave us his own explanation in his last long poem, Jerusalem. 
Last judgments, to both of them, are an ordering of the universe, an 
establishing of harmony within man and of harmony in the heavens. 
In his last long poem, Blake used this central idea as the very basis of 
what he had to say, drew his fundamental concepts from the master 
whom, by this time, he had rigorously criticized, and, one feels, cast 
out of his consciousness as he can never be cast out of his poetry. 


These are the reasonably certain points of Swedenborg’s influence 
on Blake, and perhaps they indicate, at least, what lines must be pur- 
sued in the main if the relationship is to be established in any final 
form. What has not been done except in the briefest way is to discuss 
Blake’s criticism of Swedenborg, by no means gentle, by no means 
rare. This must be considered carefully before the relationship can be 
finally established. He attacked him for repeating ‘“‘all the old false- 
hoods” and for adding little that was new (201), called his works a 
mere index to those of his predecessors, Boehme and Paracelsus, 
whom, one must say for justice’s sake, Swedenborg had probably not 
read (201). He criticized him for emphasizing the passive virtues, the 
petty moralities of this world (201), for his spiritual predestinarianism 
and for his rationalism (944-48). A “divine teacher’’ he was, but for 
all that, “the Sampson shorn by the Churches” (504). Swedenborg’s 
own system, written to revolutionize religious belief and to cast out 
dogma, became dogma almost at once, and froze up again into the ex- 
ternals of a mere church (504-5). By this dogma Blake would not be 
enslaved. 

What he took did not enslave him. It was a large slice out of the 
doctrine of the master and the debt is therefore great, but it is by no 
means all. One has the feeling that Blake must have skipped through 
hundreds of pages, for the theological discussion as such could only 
have irritated him. Important concepts, central to Swedenborg (such 
as his cosmogony, which is the very reverse of Blake’s), did not touch 
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him. These omissions in the influence must also be considered before 
the final definition is made. 

And what is most interesting, and most important, has hardly been 
indicated either, and that is what Blake did with that material which 
he did borrow, how, by the alchemy of poetry, he changed dull lead 
into silver and bright gold. Often he gave meaning to what was mere 
arid dispute in Swedenborg. His doctrine of sex, for instance, has point 
in the modern world because he derived it from experience and drove 
it to its logical conclusions; Swedenborg’s has none. Likewise, where 
Swedenborg has nothing to say on matters beyond theology, Blake 
has a great deal to say—a whole implicit social and political philoso- 
phy which qualifies and enriches his religion. Finally, all comes down 
to the fact that Swedenborg was a curious pedant and Blake a gorgeous 
poet; and one is struck again by the truth of Locke’s remark: ‘God, 
when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM OF 
EMILE AUGIER, 1845-70 


BERNARD WEINBERG 


N A recent study on French realism: the critical reaction, 1830- 
1870,' I sought to discover how critics at large received the most 
important realistic novels of the period. In that study the reac- 

tion to realistic drama was not taken into account. Hence in the fol- 
lowing pages I propose to treat the critical response to one of the two 
leading realistic dramatists of the period, Emile Augier, and thus to 
supplement the earlier investigation. In a subsequent article I hope 
to treat the criticism of the other important dramatist of the school, 
Alexandre Dumas fils. The method and the point of view here will 
be the same as before. The materials are reviews which appeared in 
the same Parisian journals that yielded the materials on the novel.” 
I have not attempted to add thereto items drawn from primarily 
theatrical periodicals, since if any fruitful comparisons are to be 
reached, the results compared must be derived from similar groups of 
data. As before, the purpose is to discover what general tendencies 
may be discerned in the body of opinion on these realistic works. To 
avoid duplication, however, I shall here emphasize the special prob- 
lems of realism in the theater, as manifested in the plays of one of the 
leading dramatists of the school. 

In the opinion of the critics, Emile Augier’s first play to show 
realistic tendencies was Un Homme de bien (1845). Although several 
later works returned to the poetic, whimsical manner of his earliest 
production (La Cigué [1844]), the majority tended increasingly to 
represent contemporary actions in such a way as to reproduce, for 
spectators of the time, the conditions and the details of real life. 
Augier’s activity in the theater continued until 1878; but because this 
is a supplement to my earlier study, I shall here consider only the re- 
views of those plays which appeared between 1845 and 1870: Un 
Homme de bien (1845); L’Aventuriére (1848); Gabrielle (1849); Le 

1 New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1937. 

? See ibid., Appen. I, pp. 200—201, for a list of these periodicals. 
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Joueur de flate (1851); Diane (1852); Philiberte (1853); La Pierre de 
touche (1853); Le Gendre de M. Poirier (1854); Ceinture dorée (1855); 
Le Mariage d’Olympe (1855); La Jeunesse (1858); Les Lionnes pauvres 
(1858); Un beau mariage (1859); Les Effrontés (1861); Le Fils de 
Giboyer (1862); Maitre Guérin (1864); La Contagion (1866); Paul 
Forestier (1868); Lions et renards (1869). 

The opinions of the critics may be grouped under three headings 
as they refer to three aspects of the play: (1) the play itself, its purely 
“literary”’ qualities and defects: this is the problem of structure; (2) 
the relationship of the play to reality: this is the problem of realism; 
(3) the relationship of the play to the prejudices of the audience: this 
is the problem of morality. Let us consider these in the order named, 
passing most rapidly over the first since it is least relevant to our 


general purpose. 


I 


In so far as each play is a unique structure, we may expect to find 
judgments varying from play to play—favorable if the critics thought 
the author had achieved an excellent aesthetic structure, unfavorable 
if they thought he had not. Nevertheless, we should be able to arrive 


at certain generalizations if we study, not each play as a whole, but 
the separate elements of the dramatic composition as they appear in 
all the plays. For example, we may hope to determine what critics 
thought, in general, about the conduct of the action in Augier’s 
dramas. And, in fact, we find that most of the articles insist that 
Augier was unsuccessful in this respect. The first few acts were usual- 
ly well constructed, but the dénouements were unsatisfactory; the 
action lacked movement or moved too slowly; the general conception 
was confused or disproportioned; there was no unity. These charges 
were brought against almost every play by one critic or another. Thus 
Jules Janin found that in Un Homme de bien “‘le style, la pensée, la 
disposition des scénes, le dialogue, en un mot l’ensemble de cette 
composition tant admirée, et les détails, étaient d’une vulgarité des 
plus vulgaires.”* Hippolyte Rolle, speaking of L’Aventuriére, pointed 
to the excellence of the first two acts; in the last three, however, “on 
sent que le terrain manque sous les pieds du poéte, et que faute d’avoir 


3 No. 3, Janin. Here and subsequently articles are referred to by the index numbers 
which they bear in the bibliography appended to the article. 
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réuni les matériaux et le ciment nécessaires, il s’efforce de batir quelque 
chose qui chancelle 4 chaque instant, sur des fondations sans largeur 
et sans solidité.”* Much later (1866) Edmond Villetard makes this 
general statement about the most recent plays: 


Le défaut le plus choquant de la nouvelle série des grandes piéces 4 portée 
politique ou sociale que nous a données M. Augier depuis cinq ans, c’est le 
manque absolu d’unité dans |’action; l’intérét moral ou littéraire remplace 
l'intérét dramatique, presque entiérement détruit par l’enchevétrement de 
trois ou quatre intrigues dont aucune ne prime les autres.® 


And Prévost-Paradol indicates why a violation of the unity of action 
is fatal to the composition: 

Les régles du théAtre importent peu en elles-mémes, et si on les viole avec 
succés, on est bien vite absous et récompensé de cette heureuse audace; mais 
lorsqu’une régle de l’art dramatique, au lieu d’avoir été inventée par le 
caprice des hommes, est vraiment sortie de ]a nature des choses, on ne peut 
la méconnaitre sans en étre aussitét puni par le résultat méme de cette négli- 
gence.® 
About two-thirds of ail the discussions of the action are censorious.’ 

The other third, however, recognize in certain of the plays— 
especially those of the middle years—an entirely satisfactory manipu- 
lation of the plot. Diane wins the approval of Pierre Malitourne.* Les 
Lionnes pauvres pleases Xavier Aubryet: “la piéce a une charpente 
qui ferait honneur 4 M. d’Ennery, et ... l’action s’y noue et s’y dénoue 
avec une solidité élégante bien 4 souhaiter pour M. Scribe, le dieu de 
la ficelle.”’® Le Fils de Giboyer, for Nestor Roqueplan, is admirably 
constructed: “‘par une heureuse entente des régles communes & toute 
construction, elle passe du simple au composé, de ce qui est utile 4 ce 
qui plait, de la pensée au mouvement, et arrive ainsi 4 un couronne- 
ment d’effets logiques et brillants.’?° Other plots appeal to other 

‘No. 12, Rolle. 

5 No. 96, Villetard, p. 236. 

§ No. 89, Prévost-Paradol, p. 495. 

7Cf. Nos. 1, F. D.; 2, A. C.; 4, Rolle; 5, Faure, p. 269; 7, Sainte-Beuve, p. 876; 8, 
Villarceaux, p. 100; 9, Cherbuliez, p. 54; 14, Pontmartin, p. 154; 19, Anon., p. 470; 21, 
Malitourne, p. 79; 22, Cherbuliez, p. 35; 30, Gérard de Nerval, p. 95; 33, Dufai, p. 1252; 
45, Signouret; 57, Lataye; 63, Claveau, p. 161; 66, Brenier, p. 292; 67, Desmarest, p. 236; 
69, Vapereau, p. 139; 76, Aumale, p. 1016; 79, Vapereau, p. 179; 88, Deulin, p. 74; 90, 
Claveau; 95, Saint-René Taillandier, p. 777. 

* No. 27, Malitourne, p. 45. 

* No. 58, Aubryet, p. 94. 10 No. 74, Roqueplan. 
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critics. On the whole, however, the remarks relevant to plot—al- 
though numerous—were neither extended nor forceful. 

With regard to the treatment of character in the various dramas 
we find that, statistically, the opinions were about evenly divided. 
Many reviewers found the dramatis personae unsatisfactory, es- 
pecially in the early plays. Traits of character were not clearly stated, 
or there were inconsistencies as the play progressed; the people failed 
to become real because they were incompletely developed, or because 
they were exaggerated, or because they were too subtle. We may 
take Rolle’s criticism of Féline (Un Homme de bien) as representative: 

... le grand vice de l’ouvrage consiste précisément ... dans le morcellement 

. de ses traits épars ¢d et 14. Dans la comédie de M. Augier, on les apercoit 
plutét qu’on ne les voit nettement; on les devine bien plus qu’on ne les tient 
et qu’on ne les posséde; ce vague, cette incertitude, cet 4-peu-prés qui jettent 
de l’ombre sur le principal caractére, ne sont pas produits par la subtilité des 
détails, mais plutét par le manque de développements vigoureux et de largeur 
dans |’exécution.’* 

Or Jouvin’s condemnation of all the people in Le Fils de Giboyer: “Un 
coup de pouce efit fait tomber en écailles ces caractéres 4 la détrempe, 
ce trait caricatural excessif, ces couleurs violentes et d’un cru 4 


fatiguer |’ceil. Aucun des personnages du poéte ne saurait se tenir 
debout.’’'* On the other hand, almost as many critics defended the 
handling of one character or another. Speaking of the same Fils de 
Giboyer, for example, Sarcey gives generous praise to all the person- 


ages: 

. il met des hommes sur la scéne, des hommes qui ne sont pas 1A seulement 
pour représenter une idée, mais qui ont un tour particulier d’esprit et de 
figure, une facon propre d’envisager les choses, des humeurs, des sentiments, 
des habitudes, ot il est facile de les reconnaitre. Chacun d’eux sert son parti 4 
sa mode; chacun d’eux le montre sous un point de vue nouveau; et du jeu de 
ces passions qui se croisent et se heurtent, il se forme un drame trés varié. ...! 


11 Cf. Nos. 29, Lemer, p. 299; 34, Larchey, p. 15; 35, Lireux; 41, Second, p. 166; 47, 
Aubryet, second article, p. 217; 48, Lebrun; 54, Signouret; 65, Rousseau, p. 5; 83, Claveau, 
p. 189; 86, Roqueplan. 

12 No. 4, Rolle. 

13 No. 71, Jouvain, second article. Cf. 2, A.C.; 3, Janin; 5, Faure, p. 269; 7, Sainte- 
Beuve, p. 876; 8, Villarceaux, p. 101; 9, Cherbuliez, p. 52; 11, Janin; 12, Rolle; 19, Anon., 
p. 470; 20, Pontmartin, p. 155; 33, Dufai, p. 1252; 39, La Rounat, p. 631; 45, Signouret; 
57, Lataye, p. 714; 76, Aumale, p. 1016; 81, Prévost-Paradol, p. 428; 87, Villetard, p. 164; 
92, Jouvin, p. 3;,97, Hours for other condemnations. 


-. © Gel _ 
14 No. 73, Sarvey, p. 37. 
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Gabrielle, Philiberte, Pommeau (Les Lionnes pauvres), Vernouillet 
(Les Effrontés), Maitre Guérin, D’Estrigaud (La Contagion), were re- 
garded as so many well-constituted and vigorously developed char- 
acters.” Apparently, several of the later plays, while they lacked 
unity of action, did have—for critics of the time—a unity of char- 
acter which made them entirely acceptable. Indeed, some of these 
critics point out that as Augier progressed he tended to cultivate more 
and more the ‘‘comedy of manners.”’ 

As for the passions, the sentiments, the ideas attributed to the 
characters, these were appraised still more favorably. Writers felt 
that they were usually in keeping with character: Augier did not 
exaggerate the passions to the point of sentimentality or violence, 
and he usually made the actions derive from the feelings or the prin- 
cipies of his people. In Gabrielle, says Malitourne, “‘la passion s’y tient 
dans les limites du ton modéré, l’attendrissement y trouve l’expression 
sympathique et sincére.’"® In Les Lionnes. pauvres, according to 
Signouret, ‘“‘toutes les passions, bonnes et mauvaises, qui font s’émou- 
voir les personnages, y sont fouillées et analysées avec une netteté 


qu’on ne saurait trop louer.’’!” Remarks on this point are neither 


very numerous nor very complete; but the fact that they are almost 
all laudatory makes them significant.'® 

That the dialogue was good was admitted by even more commenta- 
tors, and in more enthusiastic terms. At almost all times, but especial- 
ly in the later years, they insisted that Augier’s style was rapid, 
vigorous, witty, appropriate; they spoke of “sa langue nette et 
vigoureuse,’”!® of his “‘style de comédie, vif et souple,’”° of his ‘dia- 

's Nos, 21, Malitourne, p. 79; 27, Malitourne, p. 45; 30, Gérard de Nerval, p. 95; 47, 
Aubryet, second article; 48, Lebrun; 59, Vapereau, p. 198; 62, Fiorentino; 67, Desmarest, 
p. 237; 69, Vapereau, p. 136; 79, Vapereau, p. 178; 82, Ferriére; 84, Vapereau, p. 233; 86, 


Roqueplan; 88, Deulin, p. 70; 89, Prévost-Paradol, p. 497; 90, Claveau; 94, Claveau, p. 
363; 96, Villetard, p. 237. 


16 No. 21, Malitourne, p. 79. 
17 No. 54, Signouret. 


18 Nos. 5, Faure, p. 270; 13, Anon.; 16, Rolle; 17, Anon.; 19, Anon., p. 470; 23, Planche, 
p. 67; 27, Malitourne, p. 45; 28, Lireux, second article; 36, Péne, p. 147; 69, Vapereau, p. 
140; 74, Roqueplan; 79, Vapereau. Cf. Nos. 11, Janin, and 46, Morel, p. 287, for a few dis- 
senting voices. 

* No. 88, Deulin, p. 68. 


° No. 76, Aumale, p. 1015. 
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logue fin et spirituel.’’' Jean Rousseau made a more extended state- 
ment: 

Ce que nul ne nie du moins, c’est l’esprit, la vigueur, la verve entrainante 
de cette satire. ... C’est peut-étre le style le plus souple et le plus verié qui 
soit au thédtre. Il est rompu A toutes les délicatesses; il trouve toutes les 
légéretés imaginables pour exprimer et sauver les choses dangereuses.?? 

So did Nestor Roqueplan, in somewhat different terms: 

Le style de M. Augier semble ne pas lui appartenir, en ce sens que |’auteur 
y laisse toujours la parole aux personnages et aux faits. C’est le style scénique 
par excellence: plus fortement musclé que finement modelé. Son originalité, 
sa vigueur, son coloris viennent plutét du choc des situations et du reflet des 
sentiments, que du parti-pris de ]’écrivain.** 

Those who objected, alleging the carelessness, or the affectation, or 
the triviality of the diction, were few.”* 

To summarize, then, the criticism bearing upon the structure of the 
plays: the talent most generally accorded to Augier was that of writ- 
ing good dialogue. As we ascend from style, however, to such matters 
as character and plot, we find that his merit was more and more 
vigorously contested. Obviously, for critics of these years, Augier was 
not a master-craftsman of the drama, although, in the middle years 
of the period, several of the plays were highly praised for their form. 
In connection with chronology, several facts are of interest. The 
earliest reviews dealt almost exclusively with questions of artistic form; 
but, as the years passed, less and less attention was given to these 
aspects of the dramas. Toward the end of the period, indeed, very 
little is said about them. If such is the case, it is because critics are 
becoming increasingly interested in two other problems—the problem 
of realism and the problem of morality. 


II 
Realism, according to its theorists, consisted in the observation 
and the representation, in the work of art, of contemporary reality.” 


21 No. 43, Moret. 22 No. 65, Rousseau, p. 5. 

23 No. 74, Roqueplan. Cf. Nos. 1, F. D.; 4, Rolle; 5, Faure, p. 269; 6, Chevalier; 7, 
Sainte-Beuve, p. 876; 12, Rolle; 13, Anon.; 17, Anon.; 19, Anon.; 20, Pontmartin, p. 157; 
21, Malitourne, p. 79; 28, Lireux, second article; 29, Lemer, p. 299; 30, Gérard de Nerval, 
p. 95; 34, Larchey, p. 15; 62, Fiorentino; 69, Vapereau, p. 140; 79, Vapereau, p. 179; 
89, Prévost-Paradol, p. 493. 

24 Cf. Nos. 2, A. C.; 3, Janin; 9, Cherbuliez, p. 54; 11, Janin; 31, Monselet, p. 93; 33, 
Dufai, p. 1252; 46, Morel, p. 287. 

28 Cf. French realism, pp. 119-26, for this definition and the documents upon which it is 
based. ° 
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Hence any statement about the realism of a work involves a con- 
frontation of the work and of the critic’s conception of reality. If, for 
him, the work gives a true picture of life about him, it is real; if it is 
real in the restricted sense of depicting a contemporary reality, it is 
realistic. Such confrontations were made consistently during the 
period we are studying. The questions most frequently asked were 
“Ts it real?” “Is it true?” Let us see what answers were given. 
Augier’s earliest plays were not real. All those that preceded Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier (1854) were regarded as products of the “imagi- 
nation,” the “fantasy” (rather than the “‘observation’’) of the author. 
Hence there was no question of their being realistic. Nevertheless, 
critics discerned in these early works tendencies which gave promise 
of a realistic manner, and several of them called upon Augier to culti- 
vate just such a manner. For this reason the reviews of these plays 
merit careful analysis. If Augier’s dramas were not “real” it was be- 
cause they were comedies of character, not comedies of manners; and 
the characters they portrayed were universal human types, not 
Frenchmen of the mid-nineteenth century. They had ‘des passions, 
des ridicules que nous retrouvons dans la grande famille humaine’’ ;** 
but they were not contemporaries, even though some of them wore 
contemporary dress.?”? That very contemporaneity of dress, however, 
was one quality which seemed prophetic of a New Comedy; for such 
plays as Un Homme de bien and Gabrielle did have a modern setting. 
Rolle said of the latter that ‘‘par des traits particuliers elle se rattache 
aux moeurs actuelles: la scéne se passe de nos jours, 4 Lucienne.’’?® 
That was a kind of “reality.’’ Another, strangely enough, was the 
conventional morality reflected in characters, situations, plots. For 
these plays were manifestations of the école du bon sens, and as such 
they were departures, in the direction of reality, from the irregular and 
immoral situations of romantic drama. The latter, according to 
Hippolyte Lucas, presented “le genre échevelé, la vie irréguliére, la 
fougue de la passion”; Augier, on the contrary, “par d’incessants 
labeurs, assure le repos et la prospérité de la famille.’’® Most critics 


26 No. 23, Planche, p. 67. 


27 Cf. Nos. 4, Rolle; 7, Sainte-Beuve, p. 876; 8, Villarceaux, p. 81; 9, Cherbuliez, p. 51; 
14, Pontmartin, p. 153; 16, Rolle. 


28 No. 16, Rolle. Cf. Nos. 8, Villarceaux, p. 81; 15, Janin; 21, Malitourne, p. 79. 


2* No. 18, Lucas. 
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looked upon this morality not only as an advance toward reality but 
also as intrinsically desirable.*® 

Other tendencies, however, were condemned as entirely undesir- 
able. Most prominent among these was Augier’s use of “low” or 
“vulgar” language, a practice frequently associated with the work of 
the realists. He had, said Lemer, a fondness for “‘l’expression triviale, 
le mot brutal’’;*' in Philiberte, thought Lireux, ‘‘quelques mots ... 
ca et 1d excédaient, sinon le droit du poéte, du moins les habitudes de 
notre langage amolli.”” It was in this connection that the term réalisme 
was first applied to the author; for Lireux went on to say that “‘l’équi- 
voque, la maniére, la grossiéreté et le réalisme n’ont pas si bien per- 
verti le public, que son gofit ne se réveille.’’*? Another objectionable 
practice was that of omitting from the play any “‘good”’ characters to 
contrast with the “bad.” By so doing Augier tended to present an 
incomplete picture of life; his fellow-realists were often charged with 
the same omission.** Like his fellow-realists, too, he would present 
uninteresting, humdrum, even vicious characters who were un- 
worthy of dramatic treatment,** and he would indulge in “‘le scepti- 
cisme et la raillerie froide.”* Finally, he was related to the new school 
through his imitation of Balzac; Philiberte (like Ponsard’s L’Honneur 


et V'argent) was merely a page out of Mercadet: ‘Dans ce grand 
manteau de drap sombre, étoilé de l’or de l’esprit, l’école du bon sens 
s’est taillé deux petits pourpoints.’’** 

For at least one critic, an anonymous writer in the Revue nouvelle, 
all these efforts toward bon sens and realism were erroneous, for they 


sprang from a misconception of poetry: 

Le vrai poétique n’est pas le réel mais le possible. Il ne s’agit pas de 
sténographier ... les conversations d’un salon et de les transporter exactement 
sur la scéne. ... En un mot, il faut chercher le vrai, mais dans les régions du 
beau. Celui qui se contente du réel, sans aspirer 4 l’idéal, tombe dans la plati- 
tude et la prosaisme. ...37 

30 Nos. 16, Rolle; 19, Anon.; 21, Malitourne, p. 79; 22, Cherbuliez, p. 35; 25, Cornut, 
p. 599. Pontmartin (No. 20, p. 154) wonders about Augier’s sincerity in these matters, 
and whether he is not merely a ‘“‘rhétoricien de la vertu.” 

31 No. 29, Lemer, p. 299. 

32 No. 28, Lireux. Cf. Nos. 3, Janin; 19, Anon., p. 470; 23, Planche, p. 77; 33, Dufai, 
p. 1252. By “‘first’’ I mean, of course, first in this limited group of articles. 

33 Nos. 2, A. C.; 11, Janin; 29, Lemer, p. 299. 

34 No. 7, Sainte-Beuve, p. 876. 36 No. 31, Monselet, p. 92. 

35 No. 12,fRolle. 37 No. 10, Anon., p. 668. 
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But against him there were some five critics who urged Augier to 
cultivate the contemporary theme and the realistic manner in prefer- 
ence to his historical and imaginative penchants. Hippolyte Rolle 
made the appeal in these terms: 

Soyez de votre temps, regardez autour de vous, devinez ou surprenez en 
flagrant délit les ridicules et les vices contemporains, et appliquez votre talent 
incontestable, votre gaité, votre vers incisif et clair, 4 les peindre et A les 
chatier.*8 
For H. Rolland de Villarceaux, Augier had made progress toward the 
solution of the “important question” of the comedy of manners: 

L’auteur n’a pas posé la formule de la comédie de mceurs, car tous ses per- 
sonnages vivent dans un milieu social indéfini, et rien ne précise leur condi- 
tion; mais il s’est acheminé vers cette importante question, en montrant 
qu’une poésie nerveuse et piquante pouvait étre mise dans la bouche de ces 
personnages contemporains auxquels jusqu’ici on n’a donné qu’un langage 
décoloré.*9 
Even so conservative a critic as Gustave Planche regretted that the 
dramatist at times returned to the “domain of fantasy’’: 

Je regrette que M. Augier, au lieu de voir dans le succés de Gabrielle un 
encouragement 4 poursuivre la peinture des mceurs contemporaines, ou plutét, 
pour parler plus franchement, une raison d’entreprendre avec sincérité, avec 
résolution, ce qu’il avait 4 peine ébauché, soit revenu, en écrivant le Joueur de 
flite, 4 son point de départ.*° 


A. C., in the Moniteur des arts, and Pontmartin complete the list of 
those who wished Augier to become a dramatist of the contemporary 
scene.*! This he did in Le Gendre de M. Poirier, and he continued to 
write realistic dramas to the end of his career. The critics were soon to 
discover, however, that he conceived of contemporary drama in terms 
somewhat different from their own; he chose to be a realist. We may 
now examine the criticism of the definitely realistic aspects of his 


plays. 

“Ts it real?” “Is it true?” From the time of Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier on, the answer was, quite consistently, “‘Yes.’”’ We shall see 
later that a few writers would not agree; but they were a minority. 
For most, assertions about the reality of Augier’s plays were a matter 

* No. 4, Rolle. 


3° No. 8, Villarceaux, p. 101. 
No. 23, Planche, p. 74. 41 Nos. 2, A. C., and 14, Pontmartin, p. 155. 
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of course. Of Poirier itself Auguste Lireux remarked: “Cette piéce 
n’est plus une simple invention, un conte, un roman, une fantas- 
magorie ..., c’est la vie. Regardez-vous dans cette glace; la res- 
semblance est telle, qu’on ne peut détacher ses yeux du mirage!’’” 
In Les Effrontés, said Eugéne Desmarest, “‘ses peintures portent un 
cachet de vérité saisissant; les figures en sont évidemment dessinées 
d’aprés nature, et, par leur relief, elles prennent l’aspect de la réalité.’’* 
Edmond Villetard found that almost every play contained “un ou 
plusieurs types nouveaux qu’il n’a pas cherchés dans les romans 4 
la mode ou dans les piéces de ses confréres, mais qu’il a étudiés de 
prés dans la vie réelle.’’** Others who held this view are too numerous 
to quote or even to mention.“ Apparently, for those who were most 
capable of judging, for those who could compare the imitation with the 
reality imitated, Augier’s plays were entirely adequate representa- 
tions. 

For they were representations, in the first place, of the contempo- 
rary reality which the critics had wished to see portrayed. With this 
contemporaneity many of them were satisfied. In the drama, as in the 
novel, they were weary of the fantastic subjects of romanticism, of 
exoticism of time and place, and Augier’s turn to the present was a 
welcome change. ‘‘M. Augier,”’ said Aubryet, ‘‘a surgi 4 une époque 
ov la faveur prolongée du romantisme provoquait un mouvement en 
sens contraire.”’“* As early as 1840, thought Asselineau, this boredom 
with excessive romanticism had manifested itself, and the public had 
pleaded: 

Ramenez-nous chez nous, parlez-nous de nous-mémes; et puisqu’on vous & 
refait une poétique et une langue, voyons comment vous vous en servirez 
pour mettre en ceuvre nos passions, nos mceurs, notre vie; pour faire parler 
notre cceur, au fait, qui est bien aussi un coeur humain.*’ 


That, according to Roqueplan, was precisely what Augier had done 
and what drama must do increasingly if it wished to remain alive.* 


42 No. 35, Lireux. 

43 No. 67, Desmarest, p. 237. 44 No. 87, Villetard, p. 163. 

46 Cf. esp. Nos. 36, Péne, p. 147; 37, Malitourne, p. 109; 61, Montégut, p. 748; 68, 
Monnier, p. 269; 69, Vapereau, p. 140; 70, Cherbuliez, p. 107; 82, Ferri@ére; 89, Prévost- 
Paradol, p. 497; 96, Villetard, p. 237; 99, Roqueplan; 100, Challemel-Lacour. 

46 No. 47, Aubryet, second article, p. 218. 

47 No. 102, Asselineau, p. 117. 

48 No. 74, Roqueplan. Cf. Nos. 43, Moret; 58, Aubryet, p. 94. 
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The contemporary subject was not only desirable, it was necessary. 
The drama, like the novel, could no longer subsist on the stuff of fancy; 


life was too real. 

L’attrait des sujets contemporains et l’extréme personnalité de notre 
siecle expliquent suffisamment ce désir qui nous posséde de nous mettre sur 
la scene nous-mémes. La fermentation des idées sociales ajoute 4 ce goat pub- 
lie un intérét nouveau: les classes s’étudient les unes les autres, la bourgeoisie 
provinciale écarquille les yeux quand on lui montre un intérieur de courtisane; 
tout le monde va voir au théatre les gens de la bourse, la jeunesse du jour, les 
bohémiens de Paris, les bohémes de la littérature, l’histoire d’un fils naturel ou 
le divorce de la Fiammina: le rapport immédiat de notre société et de ces 
ceuvres dramatiques est une amorce admirable.*® 
Such was the opinion of Emile Chasles, and it was shared by many 
who approved of Augier’s adventures into the present.®® Some, in- 
deed, were very enthusiastic; they compared Augier first to Beaumar- 
chais,»! then to Aristophanes,” both for his study of his own times and 
for his satirical intention. We must realize, nevertheless, that there 
were dissenters—men who felt that such a tendency was a limitation of 
the scope of poetry, which should have as its field universal, not par- 
ticular, passions. So Prévost-Paradol: 

L’auteur de Gabrielle n’a aucun besoin, pour s’assurer le succés et pour 
soutenir sa renommeée, de méler sa muse 4 nos tristes querelles. ... Le sujet 
éternel et toujours nouveau de l’amour mis aux prises avec les obstacles du 
monde et les difficultés de la vie,—nos passions, nos faiblesses, nos ridicules, 
sont toujours 14; il suffit de les regarder pour les peindre, et de les peindre pour 
nous toucher. Cette région féconde, aimée des vrais poétes, n’est pas plus 
épuisée que le champ qui a nourri nos aieux, que le fleuve ou ils ont trempé 
leurs lévres.53 

In the second place, Augier’s plays were real because they con- 
centrated, within contemporary reality, on the mores: they were 
“études de moeurs,”’ ‘tableaux de meeurs.”” They reflected new tend- 
encies in French society, the changes produced by the events of 1830 
and 1848, the confusion and the conflicts resulting from these revolu- 

‘? No. 56, Chasles, p. 476. 

5° Cf. Nos. 36, Péne, p. 147; 37, Malitourne, p. 108; 47, Aubryet, second article, p. 218; 
48, Lebrun; 51, Murger, p. 135; 58, Aubryet, p. 95; 63, Claveau, p. 161; 80, Anon.; 88, 
Deulin, p. 68; 91, Chancel, p. 25; 98, Vapereau, p. 146. 

5! Nos. 63, Claveau, p. 156; 73, Sarcey, p. 35; 79, Vapereau, p. 168; 91, Chancel, p. 24. 

® Nos. 74, Roqueplan; 79, Vapereau, p. 169; 95, Sainte-René Taillandier. 

No. 81, Prévost-Paradol, pp. 440—41. 
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tions. This quality is discernible as early as Le Gendre de M. Poirier, 
and is responsible for the ‘‘sadness” of these comedies; compare the 
statement of Malitourne: 

Elle [Poirier] trace ... les rapports nouveaux des deux classes sociales entre 
lesquelles la lutte a si longtemps duré. La comédie prise dans la donnée de ces 
moeurs ne peut ressembler en presque rien 4 la comédie d’autrefois. On sent 
que l’accent triste ou du moins sérieux, doit s’y produire plutét que celui de 
la gaieté. L’imagination du poéte refléte ce qui vit autour de lui; et cette 
société qui se transforme et se fusionne 4 la suite de si rudes déchirements ne 
donne pas trop souvent le théme du rire 4 celui qui la regarde et qui |’écoute.* 


It is responsible, too, for the interest of the plays for their audiences, 
who are attracted by this new seriousness in the theater. Again, cer- 
tain critics find a source for Augier’s concern with the depiction of 
manners, this time not in the dramas of Beaumarchais or Aristophanes 
but in the novels of Balzac. The realistic novelists of the period were 
consistently alleged to go back to the same source, and hence it is not 
surprising that Augier should have been added to their number.* 
What is perhaps more surprising is that another contemporary drama- 
tist, and one who came to the theater after Augier, should have been 
regarded as an intermediary between Balzac and him: that dramatist 
was Dumas fils. “Le positivisme technique de M. Dumas fils,”’ said 
Aubryet, “a engagé définitivement M. Augier dans la voie du théatre 
contemporain. C’est sous cette derniére influence que M. Augier a 
brillamment commencé sa ressurrection.’’5? 

Two other factors were at times said to contribute to the reality of 
Augier’s theater, although they were not as significant as those al- 
ready examined. One of these was the reliance upon careful observa- 
tion for the materials of the plays, upon “le don de l’observation,”’ “la 
stireté de son observation,” “‘son observation implacable.’ The other 
was the impartiality of the author, who treated with equal fairness 
both sides of a controversial question, who studiously kept from any 

54 No. 37, Malitourne, p. 109. 

55 Cf. Nos. 34, Larchey, p. 14; 35, Lireux; 53, Révillon; 54, Signouret; 63, Claveau, 
p. 156; 73, Sarcey, p. 35; 96, Villetard, p. 236; 104, Soupé, p. 227. 

56 Cf. Nos. 55, Fiorentino; 56, Chasles, p. 466; 96, Villetard, p. 239. 

5? No. 47, Aubryet, second article, p. 218. Cf. Nos. 68, Monnier, p. 241, and 91, 
Chancel, p. 24. 

58 Nos. 79, Vapereau, p. 178; 88, Deulin, p. 68; 92, Jouvin, p. 1. Cf. No. 61, Montégut, 
p. 749 
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personal intervention in the workings of the play.*® These factors, let 
it be said at once, were not always favorably regarded by the critics, 
some of whom would attribute thereto what they considered the false- 
ness of Augier’s portrayal. Not all the commentators, indeed, were of 
the opinion that these plays were faithful to reality, and we may now 
proceed to examine the objections. 

In contradiction to the statements that Augier’s world was real, we 
find a small number of assertions that it was false. Some critics, com- 
paring the plays to their conceptions of reality, found them wanting. 
This is a minority opinion, to be sure, but nevertheless a significant 
one; for we shall see shortly, in the discussion of realistic theory, that 
this very falseness was usually laid to the application of that theory. 
But, first, the opinions. Asselineau, in 1870, denied emphatically that 
the people portrayed in Lions et renards bore the stamp of contempo- 
rary reality; they had only the truth of generalized, universal por- 
traits. 

Emile Augier connait mieux le théAtre que la vie. [His treatment of general 
human nature.] Quant 4 ce qu’on appelle aujourd’hui l’homme social; quant 
4 la société actuelle que les peintres jurés et professionnels déclarent si com- 
pliquée, il ne les connait pas, il ne les voit pas, il ne les sait pas. Ces minuties 
du terre-A-terre échappent 4 son ceil puissant.” 

And he proceeds to give examples of Augier’s ignorance of the world. 
Like Asselineau, others find that the characters are false. For Charles 
de la Rounat, their passions are too easy and too much of a piece; 
they are not true. For Théodore de Banville, Le Fils de Giboyer op- 
poses a “‘noblesse idiote” to a bourgeoisie “‘béte 4 manger de l’herbe”’; 


the whole story, the whole conception, is fabulous and paradoxical.” 
For Prévost-Paradol, no single character (in the same play) “lives in 
perfect accord with nature; all depart from it to a greater or less 
degree.’ Such assertions acquire somewhat more vigor when the 
reasons for the falseness are given. Two reasons are commonly al- 
leged: either that the characters and situations are exceptional or that 
the depiction is incomplete and hence a falsification. The treatment of 


** Nos. 35, Lireux; 56, Chasles, p. 476; 67, Desmarest, p. 237. 
*° No. 106, Asselineau, p. 43. 

* No. 39, La Rounat, p. 627. 

° No. 77, Banville. 

* No. 81, Prévost-Paradol, p. 420; cf. No. 57, Lataye. 
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the demimonde would be an example of exceptionality, and Janin de- 
cries it: 

Cette bohéme amoureuse évidemment est une chose en degi ou au del 
de la comédie, c’est un étre de convention, c’est un mensonge, c’est une vie A 
part, plus semblable 4 un mauvais réve qu’a la vie ordinaire. ... Ces mceurs- 
lA ne sont pas des mceurs, ce monde étrange n’appartient pas au monde réel; 
la prostituée est un phénoméne, il n’y a rien 4 stipuler pour elle.™ 
Jouvin uses similar terms to condemn the character of d’Estrigaud: 
“Vexception au théAtre est un idéal ou un monstre, c’est-d-dire une 
figure qui reste en decd ou qui va au dela de la vérité.’’® Maitre 
Guérin himself is, for Claveau, ‘‘too narrow, too exceptional a type.’ 
The reproach of incompleteness implies an omission of some necessary 
factor, and in the case of Augier this factor is the poetry, the imagina- 
tion, the ideal aspect of real life. In his desire to be a realistic dramatist 
Augier has thought it necessary to forego these things. Several critics 
indicate that in so doing he has defeated his purpose; limitation to the 
commonplace and the ugly is just as false as limitation to the beautiful. 
Augier, according to Morel, had omitted “‘les illusions de la jeunesse, la 
fraicheur des idées, l’éclat de la premiére imagination”; he had com- 
pletely suppressed his own feelings; hence he was false: 

Celui qui ne voit le réel que dans le laid, qui ne le cherche que dans les bas- 

fonds de la société, dans les vices et dans les crimes, est 4 plaindre de ne jamais 
porter ses regards vers les régions élevées, vers les vertus et les dévouements, 
du cété du bien et du beau.” 
In the opinion of Emile Chasles, the gravest omission was that of some 
commentary upon the facts presented. Augier introduced the “reign 
of the fact’’; he abstained from praise as from blame, from indignation 
as from ridicule. Hence he failed to achieve that tranfiguration of the 
fact which is the true work of the poet, and which had been so ad- 
mirably accomplished by Balzac.** His theater, in the last analysis, 
was a betrayal of reality. 

64 No. 44, Janin. * No. 92, Jouvin, p. 1 

66 No. 94, Claveau, p. 363; cf. No. 59, Vapereau, p. 201. Note also in this connection 
that at least one critic, Tony Révillon, insists that the treatment of exceptional characters 
is necessary: ‘“‘On ne peut nettement réussir, dans la peinture des moeurs et dans la mise 
en scéne des types, qu’en choisissant des moeurs exceptionnelles et des types originaux" 


(No. 53). 
8? No. 46, Morel, pp. 287-88; cf. No. 76, Aumale, p. 1016. 


68 No. 56, Chasles, pp. 474-76. 
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“Ts it real?”’ “Is it true?’ We have seen that most critics answered 
in the affirmative, that some answered in the negative. In either case 
the statement involved a comparison of the work of art with the 
reality it imitated; in either case the conclusion touched upon the 
problem of realism. We should expect, therefore, to find some remarks 


on realism in these writings, and such is indeed the case. Remarks of 
three kinds: definitions of the term ‘“‘realism,’’ defenses of the method, 
and attacks upon it. Let us examine the definitions first. Morel thinks 
that the term, about which he is uncertain, might mean “la descrip- 
tion et la peinture du monde réel.”®* For Aubryet, to be a realist was 
merely to “‘se soucier de la réalité dans la littérature ou dans I’art.’’7° 
Fiorentino calls it the ‘‘théorie de la réalité pure’’;”! Louis Etienne, 
“!’étude et l’expression des réalités sociales.’’” Besides these very brief 
formulas, there are several more extended descriptions of the method. 
Fiorentino, after condemning the character of Mme Huguet in La 
Jeunesse, presents the realist’s defense: 

A cela, l’auteur répondra que cette mére existe; qu’il n’a fait que la peindre 
d’aprés nature; qu’il ne l’approuve pas; qu’il l’expose; qu’elle est ainsi et que 
telle il la montre; qu’elle explique elle-méme sa conduite et que c’est au public 
de décider si elle a tort ou raison.”* 

In the opinion of Villetard, too, the special attitude toward character 
is the distinguishing mark of the realists: 

[Les] disciples de Balzac n’aspirent plus 4 démontrer quoi que ce soit, mais 
4 peindre sous les couleurs les plus fidéles et les plus vives les modéles qui 
posent devant eux. ... L’école moderne, ... qui ne croit plus 4 la passion, au 
moins pour son propre compte, et ne se soucie guére de précher aucune croi- 
sade, se met 4 la recherche d’un type curieux, puis, quand elle croit |’avoir 
trouvé, le place au premier plan de son ceuvre et concentre sur lui toute la 
lumiére, sans s’inquiéter si ce personnage excitera la sympathie ou l’antipathie 
des Ames naives.74 
Realism, for these writers, was thus a system which aimed at the close 
conformity of the work of art to reality; it attained this conformity 
by concentrating on characters and on social phenomena, and by 
eliminating the personality of the author. 

Although we find many favorable reviews of plays, we find very few 

** No. 46, Morel, p. 287. 


70 No. 47, Aubryet, p. 192. ? No. 50, Fiorentino. 
2 No. 50, Fiorentino. 74 No. 96, Villetard, pp. 239-40. 
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defenses of the realistic method itself. We have already noted the 
antiromantic feelings of some, the desire for reality of others; we may 
now touch briefly on additional realistic traits which met with the 
approval of critics. One was the vigor of portrayal, as contrasted with 
the prettiness of other manners.” Another was the social preoccupa- 
tion.” Still another, the close conformity to the spirit of the times; 
Nestor Roqueplan’s commentary on this aspect merits quotation in 
full: 

Si les peintures de notre nouvelle école attirent et en méme temps blessent 
plus profondément la vue, c’est qu’elles ont participé au mouvement de plus 
en plus accentué qui emporte toutes les forces vives de l’humanité vers la 
recherche et la reproduction du fait. Le temps des idéalités, des généralités 
et, il faut bien le dire, des banalités, est passé. Toute la rhétorique des lieux 
communs, toute la substance de ces topiques brillants ot s’exercait la faconde 
des écrivains qui ont suivi le siécle de la Renaissance est aujourd’hui 
épuisée. On a fait le tour de ces types abstraits, de ces espéces de plérémes 
embrassant dans leurs vastes et indécises limites des profils d’école, des lignes 
de convention, des jeux d’idées sans réalité. Avec les grandes existences ont 
disparu les grandes et vaines images ou elles se reflétaient. L’étude de l’homme 
recommence, non dans l’homme mais dans l’individu, non ab jove mais ab 
ovo.77 
This same suitability to the times is Asselineau’s ground for approving 
realism, which has accomplished an important task: “‘marier |’art du 
dix-neuviéme siécle 4 la vie du dix-neuviéme siécle.”’78 

The objections to the method as such are also few. They concern 
rather what the realists failed to do than what they did. Essentially, 
they charged the method with wilfully omitting all treatment of what- 
ever was fine in life. It had discarded the Muses and paganism; it 
would go farther: “nous devrons bientét, sans doute, rejeter aussi 
l’imagination et la sensibilité, comme des jouets bons pour les peuples 
dans l’enfance. C’est ainsi, dit-on, que nous arriverons au réalisme.”’” 
It had deprived life of all its passion, its color, its interest; had reduced 
it to monotony. 

C’est le drame blafard que nous applaudissons: et nous nous flattons d’étre 
plus prés de la vérité! La réalité terne nous domine, quand nous devrions la 


> No. 85, Claveau, p. 180. 
** No. 91, Chancel, p. 25. 78 No. 102, Asselineau, p. 118. 


7 No. 93, Roqueplan. 7° No. 46, Morel, p. 287. 
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dominer. Le secret de la transfiguration littéraire, l’art supérieur qui s’éléve 
audessus des choses, nous échappent tout A fait: on nous met de niveau avec 
la foule qui passe et avec la lie du monde; et l’on crie aux chefs-d’ceuvre.*° 
In a word, it had done away with art. Louis Etienne divided con- 
temporary plays into two categories: ‘la comédie des curieux et celle 
des connaisseurs, les piéces réalistes et les piéces littéraires’’; true 
comedy, he insisted, must combine art with reality, and that is what 
realism had failed to do.*' In this connection it is important to note 
that a few critics, who would accept realism in the novel, declared that 
it was not adaptable to the drama. For the stage imposed certain con- 
ditions which excluded the careful analysis, the detailed observation, 
the psychological penetration of the realistic novel. Said Aubryet of 
Un Homme de bien: “Il y avait 1A une idée neuve, mais & laquelle 
l’analyse patiente du roman efit mieux convenu que la synthése 
pressée du thédtre.’’®? Emile Chasles made the same point: 

Nos auteurs ... oublient ... que le propre du roman est de pénétrer dans 
les obscurités de l’Ame et de la vie, de fouiller et d’analyser, de fureter méme, 
tandis que l’essence du drame est le dégagement le plus net de la vérité 
morale, la peinture ferme de l’humanité; enfin qu’il faut y trouver ce point 
juste de la perspective ou le premier venu peut saisir l’évidence, grotesque ou 
terrible.** 

In the opinion of Fiorentino the difference between the two forms was 
not one of technique but one of end—the theater must teach: 

Cette théorie de la réalité pure, dont on a fait quelques essais dans le roman, 
n’est pas admissible au théAtre. I] faut que l’auteur dramatique prenne absolu- 
ment parti pour ou contre ses personnages; qu’il les rende, par la fagon méme 
dont il les présente au public, intéressants ou haissables, dignes de respect 
ou de mépris. ... Od est l’utilité, la convenance, d’un tel spectacle, et quel 
enseignement prétendez-vous en tirer?*4 


Such an opinion as this leads us to a new question, that of morality and 
utility in the threater, which I shall discuss in the final section of this 
study. Meanwhile, what conclusions may we derive concerning the 
critical attitudes toward Augier’s plays as representations of reality? 
In the early period, before Augier had definitely associated himself 


8° No. 56, Chasles, p. 476. 

* No. 103, Etienne, pp. 744-45. Cf. Nos. 60, Delord, p. 320, and 68, Monnier, p. 270, for 
criticisms of the conventional characters and language developed by the realists. 

® No. 47, Aubryet, second article, p. 213. 
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with realism, critics regarded his plays as unreal; and they called upon 
him to develop whatever realistic tendencies they could already dis- 
cern in his work. When he finally did adopt a distinctly realistic man- 
ner, his plays were recognized as satisfactory portrayals of the con- 
temporary scene. Only a few dissented, and, generally, they laid the 
blame for unfaithfulness to reality at the door of realism. For the 
others, however, the system itself was lauded since it responded to 
the needs of a new and a changing civilization. On the whole, then, the 
plays as compared with reality were much better received than the 
plays considered in themselves, for their artistic merit. Their docu- 
mentary aspect was preferable to their artistry. 


III 


But there was still another aspect which entered frequently into 
consideration, especially with relationship to the documentary. That 
was the question of the desirability or the utility of depicting these 
realities. It was not sufficient to judge the play with respect to its 
adherence to reality; it was also necessary to judge the reality. To do 
this the critics must call upon all their accepted notions—moral, 
philosophical, political, religious. They must fit the work into their 
whole scheme of things, praise it if it was acceptable, condemn it if it 
was not. Hence we find numerous statements relevant to three prob- 
lems: the desirability of representing these realities, the morality of 
the depiction, the utility of the depiction—all of which constitute, in 
the last analysis, an ethical approach to the plays. 

Many of those who admitted that the plays were faithful to reality 
accused them, nevertheless, of being faithful to an improper reality. 
It was too low, too discouraging, too wicked. It was real; but such 
realities are not the proper domain of the artist. According to Lebrun, 
“Tl est des objets qui ne doivent se laisser voir qu’& travers certaine 
transparence; il est des nudités qu’il ne faut pas plus montrer que des 
nudités physiques.” A more extended statement is given by G. de 
Saffres: 

Ce que je reproche A M. Augier ... c’est d’avoir fait son étude toute spéciale 
des cétés de notre nature qu’il était le moins séant de peindre. Si étendu qu’il 
soit, le domaine du poéte comique a cependant ses limites. Son droit est entier 


% No. 48, Lebrun. 
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sur le ridicule, car railler est sa mission spéciale, et il n’en doit que bien rare- 
ment sortir. J’accorde cependant que le vice lui doit aussi des comptes mais 
non pas tous les vices, car ici il faut choisir. I] doit, 4 mon sens, s’interdire 
sévérement la peinture de ceux qui excitent non pas |’indignation, mais le 
dégoiit.®* 

Augier made precisely this mistake, said many critics, of treating 
objects that should be hidden rather than exposed, and they re- 
proached him for it.*? Most undesirable of all was his constant preoc- 
cupation with the demimonde, his portrayal of social groups existing 
on the fringe of society.** Another offense was in the use of the vulgar, 
brutal language that might be spoken in such groups.*® We must note, 
however, that several prominent critics objected to this restriction 
placed upon the poet’s activity. These vices, these milieus, existed; 
hence they were in the province of the dramatist. If you do not wish 
to see them, change society; but do not ask the drama, which mirrors 
society, to be unfaithful. ‘‘Vous avez tué la fiction, ne vous plaignez 
pas d’étre assassinés par la réalité.’’*° Anatole Claveau speaks ironi- 
ally of the squeamish taste of the time: 

Nous sommes des gens de gotit, qui avons l’ceil tendre et l’oreille délicate; 
la moindre audace nous blesse, un peu de hardiesse nous choque. ... Dans ces 
derniers temps, on nous a fait un bon gofit de gandins: une littérature qui 
se dessine une raie sur le milieu de la téte et qui s’habille chez Renard. Voila 
le gotit, la distinction littéraires d’aujourd’hui: de simplicité, point; d’origi- 
nalité, pas davantage; de hardiesse, jamais, ce n’est plus la mode.” 

The question of morality is related to that of subject matter. Some 
of those who decried the materials of Augier’s dramas did so because 
they felt that these materials were immoral. The spectacle of so much 
turpitude could only give people a false notion of life, and must lead 
ultimately to discouragement. In its stead, Saint-René Taillandier 
would have ‘‘une comédie plus haute, celle qui chatie et qui console, 
celle qui ne se contente pas de donner satisfaction 4 l’esprit de justice, 


8 No. 105, Saffres, p. 1019. 


87 Nos. 40, Enault, p. 137; 41, Second, p. 165; 46, Morel, p. 286; 49, Limayrac; 55, 
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mais qui veut mettre le courage et la joie au coeur des honnétes gens.’’* 
There were, however, surprisingly few accusations of immorality; 
many more critics declared that Augier’s dramas were entirely satis- 
factory from the moral standpoint. For a time, indeed, he was the 
defender of conventional morality, the “poet of the family,” the re- 
storer of decency to the stage. We have seen this attitude in connec- 
tion with the earlier plays, and we now find it reappearing apropos of 
the more realistic productions.** What is more, a number of writers 
take arms against the reiterated reproach of immorality, which to 
them is meaningless. ‘‘Quelques timorés crieront peut-étre 4 l’immora- 
lité,” says Henri Murger. ‘‘Mais ne serait-il pas temps d’en finir avec 
ce reproche banal qu’on jette 4 toutes les ceuvres qui s’inspirent un 
peu vivement des mceurs de leur époque?’’** Jouvin goes farther, ina 
passage which might well be an answer to the reproach of Lebrun 
quoted in the preceding paragraph: 

... il est certaines maladies sociales que le moraliste doit traiter publique- 
ment, au risque de violer, sur ]’individu qui en est atteint, les lois sacrées de la 
pudeur. Il agit comme le professeur de clinique, qui, dans les hépitaux de 
Paris, enseigne et opére devant toute une armée de jeunes practiciens. I] 
n’existe pas de nudités pour la morale et pour la science.” 


A final aspect of the question of morality is the question of utility. 
The assumption here is that the drama must serve a didactic purpose: 
castigat ridendo mores. Now if the reality portrayed is undesirable, and 
hence immoral, then the play will fall short of its didactic aim. So it is 
that we find certain commentators who contend that comedy as 
Augier conceives it can have no utility. Thus Emile Chasles: 


Plus on dirige l’observation sur nos miséres sociales, plus on se croit dis- 
pensé des obligations de l’auteur dramatique. ... C’est du pharisaisme lit- 
téraire. OU est la verve et la chaleur? ot est l’indignation de l’Ame ou le 
feu comique? ot est le génie qui dépasse la réalité et présente 4 tous les yeux 
le symbole éclatant‘du vice bafoué? Ow est l’horreur? ov est le ridicule? Rien 
de tout cela.® 


92 No. 95, Sainte-René Taillandier, p. 779. Cf. Nos. 41, Second, p. 165; 57, Lataye; 60, 
Delord, p. 320; 76, Aumale, p. 1016. 
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740. 
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But, again, the objectors were here in the minority, and most of those 
who wrote on the subject praised Augier for the social usefulness of 
his works. He attacked vigorously, they said, the vices of the time; he 
gave sane and striking moral lessons; he contributed to the correction 
of manners. Eugéne Desmarest describes Les Effrontés as “‘trés puis- 
sante comme machine de guerre destinée 4 battre en bréche les vices 
du temps,’’*? and Paul de Musset enumerates at length the various 
reactionary groups which, in Le Fils de Giboyer, are courageously and 
vehemently attacked.** In fact, if Augier is adversely criticized by 
some writers on the score of the castigat, it is because they feel that he 
is not sufficiently vigorous, not sufficiently vehement, not sufficiently 
courageous. They would have him make fewer concessions to conven- 
tion, to bourgeois morality, and throw his characters and their pas- 
sions into higher relief. Jean Rousseau expresses such a wish: 

Encore quelques comédies sociales frappées de cette empreinte mordante, 

et le théAtre moderne aura son Balzac. ... Qu’il jette un peu plus souvent ses 
béquilles de Sixte-Quint dramatique; qu’il mette moins de Sandeau et de 
Foussier dans son vin, si doux et parfumé que doive étre le mélange; qu’il 
s’amuse moins méme aux comédies en vers, car notre société bourgeoise ne se 
préte guére 4 étre chantée.°* 
With respect, then, to morality and utility, Augier’s dramas were 
rather favorably received than otherwise. Every step in the direction 
of more frank portrayal and more frank criticism was hailed by the 
more social-minded critics, who increased in number as the period 
drew toward its close. 


If, now, we are to seek a total estimate of Augier’s drama as the 
critics of these years appraised it, we must conclude that that estimate 
was predominantly favorable. For although structurally the plays did 
not meet the demands of commentators, their documentary and ethi- 
cal value seemed sufficiently high to force acceptance. Not all critics 
would agree, of course, and we have seen differences of opinion on 
practically every point. But on a purely statistical basis the opponents 


57 No. 67, Desmarest, p. 239. 
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were in the minority. Chronologically, too, the minority aspect of the 
opposition is significant. In the early years, when much of the judg- 
ment was artistic, Augier’s reception was unenthusiastic. But after 
his identification with the realistic drama, when questions of reality 
and utility came to the fore, the objectors decreased in number as the 
proponents increased. True, the opposition became more forceful ; but 
so did the defense, and as Augier’s dramas themselves attained a more 
vigorous expression, their critics proclaimed them more and more 
definitely as social documents and moral instruments of the highest 
worth. 

If, then, we compare these general findings with the result of the 
investigation in my French realism, we shall find certain similarities 
and certain striking differences. As for the similarities, we shall find 
them in the nature of the remarks made. On questions of reality and of 
utility, practically nothing was said in these discussions of Augier 
which we have not already discovered in the articles on the novelists. 
The same defenses were made, the same objections raised. We notice 
the differences, however, when we turn from qualitative to quantita- 
tive considerations. The emphasis in the Augier articles is different. 
In matters of realistic technique, for example: critics of the novels had 
devoted many and lengthy discussions to questions of meticulous ob- 
servation, minute external detail, careful psychological analysis. Of 
these we find only a few echoes in the dramatic criticism. Similarly, 
in matters of morality: writers on the novel had been much more 
violent in their condemnations; they had spoken of skepticism, fatal- 
ism, sensualism, positivism; they had scored the works as vicious in 
their intent and deleterious in their effect. So, too, do critics of Au- 
gier’s plays: but less frequently, with less violence; the ethical criti- 
cism does not here tend, as it had before, to become predominant and 
to obscure all other issues. Besides, the morality of the works is de- 
fended with some vehemence, their utility upheld. 

If, finally, we ask why these differences should exist, we shall, I 
believe, be able to find a rather simple answer. The novel and the 
drama are distinct literary forms; the conditions of the narrative and 
of the dramatic manner are different. The novels of Balzac, Stendhal, 
Flaubert, and the rest differ from the plays of Augier. In the former, 
realism expresses itself partly in the attention to analysis and to detail, 
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in careful observation. In the latter, these processes are impossible or 
they must be modified: there is no ‘description,’ and character, as 
Augier conceives it, must be portrayed broadly and boldly in order to 
serve the purposes of the thesis. Again, in the novel, the authors went 
farther than Augier in the depiction of what might be considered im- 
moral situations. In Augier, no scénes d’alcéve to rival those of Flau- 


bert or of Balzac, no depiction of irregular or abnormal passions; the 
contemporary attitude toward the stage would not admit them. On 
the other hand, certain historical considerations made it possible for 
the stage to attempt things which the novel might not. The novel, 
before the days of realists, had largely been a genre whose aim was to 
“amuse”; such, at least, was the conception of the critics, who resented 
any documentary or didactic intention. The drama, on the contrary, 
and especially comedy, had long been credited with a didactic func- 
tion. As our own critics were quick to recall, there had been an Aris- 
tophanes and a Beaumarchais. The discussion of social problems, the 
depiction of society, the desire to reform, were part of the tradition of 
the theater. Hence an Augier might well practice them, with a fair 
chance of finding critics who would approve not only his intention but 
also his accomplishment. In the last analysis, then, we may probably 
say that realism, although it had its major expression in the novel, and 
in spite of certain specific statements to the contrary, was regarded by 
critics of the years 1845-70 as a literary method better adapted to the 
stage than to the novel. At least, we have the witness of these criti- 
cisms of Augier to support such a hypothesis. 
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THE SOURCES OF L’ASCENSION DU TAFI, 
BY ANATOLE FRANCE 


W. HAYDEN BOYERS 


MONG the short stories in the collection Le Puits de Sainte 
Claire, by Anatole France, four, Les Blattes, Le Maitre, Le 
Peintre, and L’ Ascension du Tafi, are grouped together under 

the general heading “‘Le joyeux Buffalmacco.”’ The quotation! under 
this title leads the reader to assume that all four stories are adapted 
fom Vasari. The first three named do in fact have Vasari as their 
source, whom they follow so closely that they are little more than 
translations of the original, even though discreetly expanded, as 
Dargan points out,? with borrowings from Boccaccio. The fourth, 
however, L’ Ascension du Tafi, is due only in part to Vasari. A study 
of its sources is interesting as an illustration in miniature of Anatole 
France’s methods of literary composition. 

The story is as follows. Andrea Tafi, the celebrated painter and 
master of young painters, is engaged in making mosaics for the church 
of San Giovanni. Since he is a man ‘‘de bonnes mceurs et pieux,”’ he 
never goes to sleep without repeating a prayer which he shouts out 
at the top of his voice, on the interesting theory that the louder the 
prayer the more likely it is to be heard of God. The words never vary: 
Sainte Viérge, mére de Dieu, qui par vos mérites avez été tirée toute vive au 
ciel, tendez-moi vos mains pleines de graces afin de me hausser jusqu’au saint 
paradis! 

This earnest petition is overheard by three of his helpers, Apollonius, 
Buffalmaceco, and Bruno, who sleep in an adjoining room. Buffal- 


macco, here as in the other stories a confirmed practical joker, sug- 
gests that the pious Tafi should be put to the test. Accordingly they 


!“Buonamico di Cristofano detto Buffalmacco pittore Fiorentino, il qual fu discepolo 
dAndrea Tafi, e come uomo burlevole celebrato da Messer Giovanni Boccaccio nel suo 
Decamerone, fu come si sa carissimo compagno di Bruno e di Calendrino pittori anco essi 
faceti e piacevoli, e come si pu6é vedere nell’opere sue sparse per tutta Toscana, di assai 
buon giudizio nell’arte sua del dipingere (Vite de’ pid eccellenti pittori, da M. Giorgio 
Vasari—Vita di Buonamico Buffalmacco).” 


?E. P. Dargan, Anatole France (New York, 1937), p. 474. 
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hurry home early one day, and by means of ropes passed through holes 
bored in the ceiling attach a rough pulley to Tafi’s bed. Of course the 
expected happens. That evening when Tafi, having retired in the dark 
as always, comes to the familiar words, ‘“‘afin de me hausser jusqu’au 
saint paradis,’’ he is horrified to feel his bed rising. Convinced that 
the Virgin has taken his prayer too literally, he begs her to desist, and 
finally, when the bed drops from the ceiling with a terrible jolt, bruis- 
ing him severely and knocking out several teeth, feels only thankful- 
ness that he has escaped so lightly the consequences of his rash 
prayer. The next day Buffalmacco and his fellow-conspirators glee- 
fully relate the prank to their acquaintances, among them to Guido 
Cavalcanti, who is so delighted that he gives Buffalmacco a purse of 
money as a token of his appreciation. 

Certainly the plot just summarized does seem, even in this brief 
form, to suggest the atmosphere of the Vite de’ piu eccellenti pittori, 
and in the complete story there is much which in fact comes from 
Vasari, not only from his chapter on Buffalmacco—a debt which 
France acknowledges—but even more from the Vita del Tafi. From 
this source come not only the three characters, Buffalmacco, Bruno, 
and Tafi, who appear in the other stories, but also most of the details 
which play so important a part in the expansion of the anecdote. 
Many of these are evidently used to lend the local color which adds 
so much to the charm of the story; and for this purpose France did 
not hesitate to appropriate phrases and even whole sentences with 
practically no change. Numerous other details, however, appear to 
have been added for no other reason than his obvious need of giving 
short-story length to his material, and his obvious pleasure in quoting 
his favorite Vasari. For example, there are detailed descriptions of 
Tafi’s mosaics in San Giovanni, although these have no connection 
whatsoever with the plot and are justified only by the statement that 
Tafi was working on them at the time that the Virgin saw fit to 
answer his prayer; allusions to other paintings of his,* and above all 
an elaboration of the medieval painter’s fear of Satan, which is a 
favorite motif of France.‘ Finally, there is the introduction of the 

2 One of Tafi’s paintings mentioned by Vasari is the ‘‘Ascension into Heaven,” and it 
may well have suggested France's title. 


‘Cf. Lucifer, also in Le Puits de Sainte Claire. 
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character of Apollonius the Greek, who is made to appear solely that 
France may repeat, almost verbatim, Vasari’s statements concerning 
his coming to Florence and his skill as an artist. 

In spite of all these borrowings, however, there is nothing in the 
Vite which could have inspired the plot of the Ascension du Tafi. For 
this France appears to have turned to an anecdote told by Hou- 
braken of the Flemish painter Frans Hals.> Hals, notoriously neither 
“a man of good morals” nor “pious,” was accustomed to get thor- 
oughly drunk every evening in a tavern near his home, so drunk in 
fact that his loyal pupils felt obliged to take him home and put him to 
bed. They noticed, as they put out the lights, that Hals, regardless 
of his condition, was accustomed to stammer a prayer ending with 
the words, ‘‘nimm mich bald in deinen hohen Himmel.”’ So, wonder- 
ing how sincere Hals was in his request, they, like Buffalmacco and 
his friends, bored holes through the ceiling and rigged up a pulley. 
Hals’s sensations when he felt his bed rising were those of Tafi, but 
more succinctly expressed: ‘‘Aber nicht so schnell, lieber Herr, nicht 
so schnell!” Then the jokers lowered the bed, and Hals, overcome by 
his drunken stupor, was soon fast asleep again. Only years later did 
they dare tell him of the prank; but Hals in the meantime had never 
repeated his prayer. 

While the two versions appear at first sight to have only the fact 
of the practical joke in common, a closer examination indicates that 
in reality France made only such changes in the plot of the Hals 
story as were necessary to meet his own needs. The reasons which 
prompted him to make the changes are not difficult to determine. 

In the first place, Anatole was dependent upon Mme de Caillavet 
for the material he used in these stories, first published in the Echo de 
Paris. The general nature of her contribution should be borne in 
mind: 


Elle 4 eté, avant tout, une merveilleuse stimulatrice de son génie, en apportant 
sans relache des matériaux neufs 4 son érudition, de nouveaux thémes A ses 
méditations et en l’arrachant 4 son réve pour l’obliger & créer. 

Elle fouillait les littératures étrangéres qu’elle connaissait parfaitement et 


‘Arnold Houbraken, Grosse Schonburgh der Niederldndischen Maler und Malerinnen 
(Amsterdam, 1718-21). Edition consulted: Wurzbach’s translation in Quellenschriften fir 
Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttechnik des Mittelalters und der Renaissance (Vienna, 1880), 
XIV, 48, 49. 
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suggérait 4 France des sujets de contes et d’articles. Elle traduisait tout ce 
qui semblait pouvoir l’intéresser. Dans ces innombrables traductions, France 
a glané, de-ci, de-lA, une idée, un détail pittoresque, un renseignement utile. 
Elle passait de longues heures dans les bibliothéques, méme en voyage.® 


Specifically, the correspondence published by Mme Pouquet proves 
that the plots of the stories under consideration were among those 
furnished by Mme de Caillavet. France sends her frequent com- 
munications regarding his progress: “Je viens de faire pour l’Echo un 
Buffalmacco qui suit de prés vos traductions.’’’? Again, “Vous trou- 
verez dans |’Echo de mardi matin le Buffalmacco sorti de vos feuillets 
de traduction.’”* Later he complains, “Je ne sais plus que faire pour 
l’ Echo, je suis laborieux mais stérile.”’® It is clear, therefore, that “Le 
joyeux Buffalmacco” caused France more difficulty than the sparkling 
finished product would suggest. Once he had presented his artist 
funster to the readers of the Echo, he had to enlist Mme Arman’s aid 
to find other situations in which he could appear. While it is im- 
possible, from the evidence available, to state exactly where she 
found the plot for the Ascension du Tafi, or indeed to affirm as a posi- 
tive fact that she found it and not France himself, the probabilities 
are very strong that it was one of the “traductions”’ she sent him. Her 
diligence is amply established by Mme Pouquet. She knew foreign 
languages, as France did not,'!° and, like him, she was interested in 
art.'! None of the common Italian collections of lives of the painters 
or of novelle contains such a story. Nor is there much likelihood that 
either France or Mme de Caillavet could have had access to a French 
version of the original Houbraken. A careful consultation in the 
Bibliothéque nationale indicates that nothing appeared from 1861 
to 1892 to change the statement of Charles Blane regarding such 
translations: 

Arnold Houbraken—Grand Théatre des Peintres néerlandais—Cet ouvrage, 
écrit en Hollandais et imprimé 4 Amsterdam en 1718, n’a jamais été traduit. 


6 J. Pouquet, Le Salon de Madame Arman de Caillavet (Paris, 1926), p. 79. 

7 Ibid., p. 159. 8 Ibid., p. 152. ® Ibid., p. 157. 

10 P. Gsell, Les Matinées de la Villa Said (Paris, 1921), p. 16. Gsell states that while 
France was very proud of his old edition of Vasari, he was unable to read it without help. 

ut Such interest is shown in Mme Arman's letter to her son, Gaston, in 1897, some four 
years after the appearance of ‘‘Le joyeux Buffalmacco”’: ‘‘Les articles pour l’ Echo ont 
suffi 4 occuper les heures o2 l'on ne parcourait pas sous des ardeurs torrides les monuments 
des arts & travers les siecles’’ (Pouquet, p. 77). 
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Nous en possedons fort heureusement un exemplaire qui porte en marge une 
traduction francaise d’une écriture trés-fine et trés-soignée. Cet exemplaire 
unique et precieux nous a été confié par M. Dauzats.” 

It is possible, of course, though not probable, that France, bibliophile 
that he was, had seen this marginal translation. Much more likely is 
it to suppose that Mme de Caillavet had discovered the German 
translation by Wurzbach. This work, which appeared in 1880, was 
an authoritative source book well known to students of the history of 
art. Almost any librarian would have suggested it to a person asking 
for collections of anecdotes about painters. One thing is certain: 
France, once he secured the story, saw in it the possibility for another 
Buffalmacco tale, and made such changes as were necessary. 

A second and more important reason for the differences of detail 
between the ‘‘Ascension of Tafi” and the ‘‘Ascension of Hals”’ lies in 
the growing epicurean and anti-religious attitude France evidences 
during the 1890’s. All of the stories of the Puits de Sainte Claire treat 
religious problems with the exception of Les Blattes, Le Maitre, and 
Le Peintre; in the Ascension du Tafi alone does France find the means 
of making ‘‘Le joyeux Buffalmacco”’ reflect the pervading skepticism. 
With such a purpose in mind he is compelled to make additions and 
even unconvincing changes in his story, so that, as Dargan notes,!* 
Cavaleanti may appear and “with a skeptical outlook” point the 
lesson to be drawn: 


Buffalmacco ... si je t’ai donné cette bourse, c’est pour te payer de l’expérience 
trés belle, ample et profitable, que tu fis en envoyant au ciel le vieux Tafi, 
lequel voyant sa carcasse prendre le chemin de l’empyrée, commenga de crier 
comme un cochon qu’on saigne. Par quoi je discerne qu’il ne s’assirait point 
en la promesse des joies célestes qui, aussi bien sont peu certaines. Comme 
les nourrices font des contes aux enfants, on a semé des discours touchant 
l'immoralité des mortels. Le vulgaire croit qu’il croit ces discours, mais il ne 
les croit pas véritablement. Les coups de le réalité dispersent les mensonges 
des poétes. Il n’est de stir que cette triste vie. 


Consequently France must choose as the victim of the joke, not a 
Bohemian taking unconcealed delight in the easy pleasures of the 
flesh, like Hals, but a pious Tafi, whose piety must be insisted upon 
as his dominant trait. Once this fundamental change is made, the 


12 Histoire des peintres de toutes les écoles, I (Paris, 1861), 2. 
13 Anatole France, p. 474. 
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other differences become necessary. Hals most naturally stammers his 
prayer, which his apprentices hear as they put him to bed; Tafi, need- 
ing no such friendly offices, has to shout out (most unnaturally) so 
that Buffalmacco, Bruno, and Apollonius may hear him on the other 
side of the partition, which France expressly states does not extend 
clear to the ceiling. Hals is put to bed too drunk to notice the ropes, 
and his pupils carry the light out of the room; Tafi, so that he may 
not notice the ropes that in cold sobriety he could not fail to see, is 
made to retire habitually “‘sans chandelle.”’ 

Finally, as in the other stories of the volume, France draws upon 
the Decameron. Guido Cavalcanti, of course, plays here the same role 
of skeptical “raisonneur”’ that he does in Messer Guido Cavalcanti, an 
expanded version of Boccaccio, Day Six, Story Nine. Calendrino, 
Buffalmacco’s victim in several of Boccaccio’s tales, is mentioned 
merely as the lender of the rope for the pulley, but France manages 
to connect him concretely with Day Eight, Story Six, by an allusion 
to his home, “hors les murs.” 

Three sources, therefore are utilized to write a short story of four- 
teen pages, and their contributions to it include everything from all 
the characters and all the details of local color to the plot and the 


means of pointing their author’s moral. Once again is borrowed ma- 
terial ‘truly changed into something new and Anatolean.’’* 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


14 Ibid., p. 576. 
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The growth of literature, Vol. Il. By H. Munro Cuapwick and N. KersHaw 

Cuapwick. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 

Following upon their survey of The ancient literature of Europe (Vol. I 
in the series), Professor and Mrs. Chadwick here present an introduction to 
Russian and Yugoslav oral literature, and to early Indian and Hebrew litera- 
tures. A unifying theme in all four divisions of the present volume is the 
illuminating attempt to define the characteristics of a heroic age no matter 
where it finds literary expression, and to clarify the social relations of the 
singer to his milieu. In addition, students of western European heroic litera- 
ture will be especially interested in the frequent and quite sound parallels 
drawn between byliny, bugarStice, and other Eastern European popular poems, 
on the one hand, and the themes of Anglo-Saxon and Norse and Irish, on 
the other. There is an interesting analogue to the Sigrdrifumdl cited from the 
Russian (p. 204), and another to the Anglo-Saxon Banished wife’s lament 
(p. 223). Others will occur frequently to readers of this rich and suggestive 
survey. 

The material might have been somewhat amplified if the authors had been 
able to use Reinhold Trautmann’s Die Volksdichtung der Grossrussen (Heidel- 
berg, 1935), which probably appeared too late, and some Russian studies 
such as the Academia edition of the Slovo o Polku Igoreve (Moscow, 1934) and 
N. Kravtsov’s lengthy, documented, and illustrated introduction to Serbskii 
Epos (Moscow: Academia, 1933). This is no challenge, however, to the very 
great merits of the book. For those seeking a general Orientierung in Slavonic 
oral literature it will serve as an admirable introduction. Although I cannot 
pretend to speak as an authority on Old Indian and Hebrew, the same appears 


to be true of these sections as well. 
MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


New York University 


The sources of the Faust tradition from Simon Magus to Lessing. By Pxtuip 
Mason PatMerR and RosBert Pattison More. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. vi+300. 

In making easily accessible many of the more important source materials 
for the study of Goethe’s Faust, Palmer and More have performed a signal 
service. Their selections are, on the whole, quite representative, since they 
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include typical versions of the Faustlike legends of the Middle Ages, con- 
temporary accounts of the historical Faust and several of the significant lit- 
erary treatments of the problem from the English Faust book through Les- 
sing. 

As the editors appropriately say, this collection is intended to be used as 
a supplement to scholarly editions of Goethe’s masterpiece. In this light the 
rather slight general introduction does not seem inadequate. Palmer and 
More disavow any intention of treating the Faust problem in its more spe- 
cialized aspects or of critically comparing the sources from the standpoint of 
their thought backgrounds. 

The second main division consists of English translations of various texts 
from the early Christian Era through the Middle Ages. These versions of the 
best-known forerunners of the Faust legend include the legends of Simon 
Magus, Cyprian of Antioch, and Theophilus of Adana. Careful introductions 
and excellent commentaries testify to the immense popularity of the stories 
throughout these centuries. One would, perhaps, like to have seen included 
Hroswitha’s epic treatment of the Theophilus story for purposes of com- 
parison. 

Many of the chief contemporary descriptions of the historical Faust (in 
both English and the original tongue) are provided in the third section of 
the book. They give us a vivid picture of this somewhat disreputable per- 
sonality. Singularly enough, the English Faust book is included rather than 
the German text (Spies) of 1587, which many of us would, perhaps, have 
preferred. The editors justify their choice on the grounds that the German 
of the sixteenth century presents serious difficulties to the student and that 
the Spies Faust book is available in the Neudrucke. To the advanced student 
the language of Spies will not prove extremely difficult. Despite the belief 
of the editors, the Neudrucke are not to be found on the shelves of most smaller 
libraries. 

Valuable information regarding the German Faust drama which is no 
longer extant is given. We should have been glad to see mention of a Niirnberg 
play independent of Marlowe and Spies which Professor Walz has pointed 
out (Germanic Review, III [1928], 1-22). The full text of the Ulmer Puppen- 
spiel gives us insight into the later dramatic use of the theme. 

A last division brings the well-known Faust scene from Lessing’s “Sieb- 
zehnter Literaturbrief’’ with other pertinent fragments relative to Lessing’s 
conception of Faust. 

Although no bibliography is included, there is, happily, a complete and 
accurate index. Germanists should be thankful to Palmer and More for this 
helpful, competent, and timely aid to the study of the Faust theme. 


Wi.iiam J. MuLioy 
Vanderbilt University 
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The Miltonic setting, past and present. By E. M. W. Tittyarp. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xi+208. 
Disciples of Milton as well as discriminating students of the seven- 

teenth century will welcome this book, which around two main themes, Mil- 

ton’s seventeenth-century setting and his present poetic status, presents a 

rational and moving defense of our poet’s greatness. Wielding a potent pen, 

which, to set forth small things by great, may be likened to Michael’s sword, 
so tempered “that neither keen Nor solid might resist that edge,” Mr. Till- 
yard enters the lists against Milton’s modern detractors; and, in my judg- 
ment, where he smites the foe suffers deformed rout and foul disorder. Com- 
posed in part of previously published studies, reviews, and lectures, the vol- 
ume deals with such varied subjects as the date and occasion of L’ Allegro 
and Il Penseroso, Milton and Keats, Milton and primitive feeling, Milton 
and prophetic poetry, Milton and Protestantism, Milton’s visual imagination, 

Milton’s style, Milton and the epic tradition. 

The first two studies are, in my opinion, the least successful. The first, 
“«T?Allegro’ and ‘II Penseroso,’ ”’ skilfully traces the relationship of the com- 
panion poems to Milton’s First academic exercise, insists that they were in- 
tended for an academic audience, and urges that they were written in the sum- 
mer of 1631. Although some scholars have accepted Mr. Tillyard’s arguments, 
I am not quite persuaded that the connection between the First academic 
exercise and the two poems is at all significant. It is certainly not close. I 
think that the tone and the style of L’ Allegro and Ji Penseroso imply a later 
date than 1631; that the partly serious weighing of ways of life lends to the 
poems a distinct autobiographic value, which is lost if they are considered 
mere literary exercises; that, in short, the poems are more justly appreciated 
as the fairly mature by-product of the intensive study of the Horton period 
and Milton’s life there, “yet obscure and unserviceable to mankind.” In the 
second study Mr. Tillyard’s strictures on Mr. Murry’s thesis that Milton 
was a baneful influence in Keats’s poetic development are extremely well 
taken; but the attempt to show by a comparison of Lycidas and the Ode to a 
nightingale that Milton and Keats when faced by the same crisis found similar 
solutions, that in these poems are recorded similar processes of rebirth, that 
even the structure of the two poems is “almost identical’’—this leaves me, 
I must confess, somewhat doubtful. In particular, I cannot find in the closing 
stanzas of the Ode that complete spiritual regencration or reconcilement to life 
which is present in the last lines of Lycidas. It must be added, however, that 
Mr. Tillyard’s ingenious and challenging arguments in this and the first study 
are entitled to serious consideration. 

The following essays merit unreserved approval. Those who complain of 
Milton’s impoverished sensibility, of his failure to record the complexities of 
character and the rich details of common life, are reminded that like the great- 
est writers Milton explored not superficial but profound and universal feelings, 
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that his appeal through myths and symbols is, in Matthew Arnold’s words, 
“to the great primary human affections; to those elementary feelings which 
subsist permanently in the race, and which are independent of time,”’ or, in 
the words of A. E. Housman, “to something in man which is obscure and 
latent, something older than the present organization of his nature.” Milton’s 
greatness consists, not in the complexity and variety of subject and character, 
but in his powerful appeal through melody, structure, and certain archetypal 
patterns to primitive and elemental habits of mind, as illustrated, for example, 
by his treatment of wild nature, of woman, of Satan, of heaven and hell, of 
creation, of the beauty of Paradise. 

The next two studies are devoted to an analysis of Milton’s relation to 
Protestantism. Generously praising Professor Grierson’s Milton and Words- 
worth: poets and prophets, Mr. Tillyard, rightly, I think, rejecting Grierson’s 
sharp separation of Milton’s work into that of the artist and the prophet, finds 
even in the earliest poems evidence of Milton’s message and insists that it is 
a grave mistake to treat the later poems as mere triumphs of artistry. Mr. 
Tillyard is on firm ground when he insists that Milton was not a mere funda- 
mentalist who also wrote poetry and that he was not a mere artist working 
somewhat mechanically in a certain theological framework imposed by tradi- 
tion. Mr. Tillyard also does Milton a real service by his analysis of Milton’s 
essential Protestantism, which is in part that of the seventeenth century, un- 
related to later debased manifestations and popular misconceptions. On ac- 
count of his fierce idealism, his disdain of compromise, and his love of beauty, 
Milton has nothing in common with “the huckstering side of Nonconformity” 
and the fanaticism of Puritan philistinism. Fundamentally Protestant in his 
desire to stand alone and to accept sole responsibility without external ma- 
terial aid, Milton was not a conventional but a legitimate heir of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, a remarkable synthesis of both. 

Space prohibits adequate commentary on Mr. Tillyard’s courteous but 
effective protest against Mr. T. S. Eliot’s acrid criticism of Milton’s style, a 
criticism based upon Mr. Eliot’s ignoring the setting, the meaning, and the 
dramatic motive of certain passages and marked by a levity and special plead- 
ing which betray the critic’s limitations. Mr. Tillyard then presents a re- 
markably just analysis of Milton’s style: his permanent command of the sen- 
suous and the particular, his superb visual imagination, the occasional excur- 
sions into the sensational and the vernacular, the subtle accommodation of the 
medium to critical taste and the dramatic situation, the organic validity. 
Especially interesting is Mr. Tillyard’s argument that the Latinism of Mil- 
ton’s style has been uncritically exaggerated. Milton’s compact and weighty 
utterance, essentially English and closely related to the norm of the spoken 
tongue, is in fact a most successful fusion of Elizabethan extravagance with 
Augustan austerity and precision. 

The last study, “Milton and the epic,’ which was the Warton Lecture on 
English Poetry for 1936 and the second part of which is reprinted in Seven- 
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teenth century studies presented to Sir Herbert Grierson, is perhaps the most 
substantial section of the book. In a remarkably interesting survey of the 
epic tradition and of the growth of Milton’s epic plans, Mr. Tillyard sketches 
the literary and the personal background of the epic which is Paradise lost. It 
is a study that no student of Milton can afford to ignore. To repeat, as a dis- 
tinguished contribution to Milton scholarship and a telling confutation of 
Milton’s detractors, who as a rule are imperfectly acquainted with Milton 
himself, not to speak of his age, this is a very welcome volume, the special 
merit of which is that it sketches the Milton who “lived, and moved, and had 
his being in the seventeenth century.” 
GrorGE W. WHITING 
Rice Institute 


The unextinguished hearth—Shelley and his contemporary critics. By NEWMAN 
Ivey Wuite. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+397. 
By reprinting practically all contemporary reviews of Shelley’s books and 

incidental comments on him up to about the end of 1822, Professor White 

has done for Shelley what it would be desirable to duplicate for several other 
important poets, especially those who were much attacked in their own 
time or were slow to win adequate appreciation. And, since no large sale 
could be expected for such a work, he has been lucky to have his own univer- 
sity issue it as “‘one of a group published in connection with the Duke Univer- 
sity Centennial, celebrating in 1938-1939 the anniversary of the origins of 

Trinity College from which Duke University developed.’”’ Because of the in- 

accessibility of much of the material and the light it casts on critical ideas 

and methods during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, the book is 

a valuable contribution. 

In an introduction of twenty-six pages there is an excellent general discus- 
sion of the criticism of poetry in Shelley’s time, with proper emphasis on the 
political and religio-moral fears that account for most of the hostility to him 
and his work. One may, indeed, question the accuracy of the statement (p. 5) 
that Leigh Hunt “ignores all other enemies to assail The Quarterly alone for 
its attacks on Hunt and Keats,” since Hunt counterattacked Blackwood’s 
magazine very vigorously for its “Cockney School” articles. And, by the way, 
Hunt’s preface to his Story of Rimini (1816), as well as Keats’s anti-Pope out- 
burst in “Sleep and poetry” (1817), might well have been mentioned in the 
comments on ‘‘new ideas in poetry” (p. 13). But the chapter is so useful for its 
correction of prevalent errors that such minor points should not be stressed. 

The reprints of reviews and comments which make up the bulk of the book 
(pp. 29-338) include a considerable number never previously mentioned—as 
who should know so well as this reviewer? The plain fact is that although, 
when I unwittingly poached on Mr. White’s preserves in the article of 1929 
which he so generously mentions (p. viii and elsewhere), I listed some com- 
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ments on Shelley that he had not yet seen, he then had, or has since discovered, 
a considerably larger number that I did not know and which he has now re- 
printed. These occur chiefly in the chapters devoted to Queen Mab (iii) and 
to Shelley’s death (xiii). Of particular interest, and hitherto almost unknown, 
is the discussion of Queen Mab from the Theological inquirer of 1815 (pp. 45- 
52)—the earliest really important notice of any of Shelley’s work (though his 
name does not appear). Another generally inaccessible comment on Queen 
Mab, here reprinted in full (pp. 62-95), is the pamphlet in “reply to the anti- 
matrimonial hypothesis and supposed atheism of Percy Bysshe Shelley as laid 
down in Queen Mab,” which William Clark, publisher of one of the pirated 
reprints of that poem, issued in 1821. Mr. White seems to have overlooked a 
short article on this pamphlet in the Literary gazette for September 22, 1821 
(pp. 596, 597), which was worth reprinting because it takes issue so sharply 
with the attempt of the unknown author of the pamphlet ‘to show that 
Shelley’s atheism was not real.’”’ True to its principles as expressed in other 
attacks that are reprinted in The unextinguished hearth (pp. 55, 217, 286), the 
Gazette insists that Shelley was unquestionably a vicious atheist who should 
be crushed. 

Another oversight that may be mentioned at this point is in relation to the 
comment quoted in the middle of page 272, which is from Hazlitt’s essay “On 
people of sense,” first published in the London magazine as stated, but later 
reprinted in The plain speaker. 

The reprints of reviews and comments are followed in chapter xiv by a 
collection of poems inspired by Shelley, limited, like the rest of the book, to 
1822 and earlier; and these by a “chronological summary, 1810-1822,” and a 
second summary, alphabetically arranged, “‘by periodicals and other publica- 
tions in which Shelley is noticed” during the same years. These last two chap- 
ters have great bibliographical value, especially in relation to the periodicals 
of the time; and in them—quite without any such blaring of trumpets as might 
have seemed justified—Mr. White announces (pp. 365, 389) an earlier print- 
ing of Shelley’s ““Ode to Naples” than has been known heretofore. Its first 
appearance has been supposed to be in the Posthumous poems of 1824; but he 
discovered it, signed by the poet’s initials, in the Military register and weekly 
gazette (ete.—a very long title) of October 1 and 8, 1820. 

It could not reasonably have been hoped that so large a book, especially 
with such complicated details as those of the last two chapters, could be kept 
entirely free from errors. The surname of the poet who called himself “Barry 
Cornwall” was Procter (not Proctor, as on pp. 17, 388); and John Gibson 
Lockhart was not named for his father-in-law, as “W. S. Lockhart” (p. 225) 
seems to suggest. Again, Luther A. Brewer’s My Leigh Hunt library—the 
first editions (pp. 85, 88), as well as all other evidence I can find, makes 1818 
(not 1817 as stated on pp. 340, 341, 363) the date of the first English edition 
of Foliage. The volume and page reference on page 363 to the Quarterly review 
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article mentioned just before the heading “1818” should be 16:511, and the 
Quarterly article on Foliage (pp. 363, 164) is in the January number for 1818 
(not May). Another faulty reference in the bibliographical chapters occurs 
on page 370, in the mention of the Literary gazette review of Queen Mab; but 
here, luckily, the correct date and page numbers precede the reprint of the 
article (p. 55). 

The real wonder, however, is that such errors are not more numerous; they 
are mere fly-specks on a fine piece of work, and it is to be hoped that Mr. White 
is given time and strength to push his other important Shelley studies to com- 
pletion. 


Gerorce L. MarsH 
University of Chicago 


The Whig myth of James Fenimore Cooper. By Dorotuy Waptgs. (“Yale 
Studies in English,’ Vol. LX XXVIII.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. viii+318. 

The Whig myth of James Fenimore Cooper is a provocative book about a 
provecative character. Miss Waples feels that the novelist met hostile 
criticism as a novelist because of his political views, and that the adverse 
criticism of his political foes extended from his books to his character, with 
the consequence that the modern conception of the man is based on a mali- 
cious distortion. 

Her thesis, as developed in the successive chapters, is that Cooper offended 
the Whigs by espousing Jacksonian Democracy (chap. i), which was a shock- 
ing phenomenon to the stable citizenry of New York and New England (chap. 
ii), that before his political heresies were known criticism of his novels was 
lukewarm but not unfriendly (chap. iii), but thereafter there was promptly 
upbuilt “the myth of the self-centered, hypersensitive pretender to Scott’s 
laurels” (chap. iv);! that Cooper, himself an essentially mellow, amiable 
man, made Mr. Effingham of ‘‘Home as Found”’ “‘a disagreeable, sensitive, 
aristocratic snob” (chap. v),2 and was forthwith identified with him in the 
public mind (chap. vi); that Cooper was victim of mob prejudice as a 
Cooperstown landlord (chap. vii), and of personal and political persecution 
as historian of the American navy (chap. viii). 

Miss Waples reminds us that Cooper’s life was so disturbed by misrepre- 
sentation and controversy that he asked to have no official biography; the re- 
sult of which was that the Lounsbury ‘“‘American Men of Letters” volume, 
published a generation after his death, accepted the myth, and even dilated on 
it. She believes that material inaccessible to Lounsbury has recently been used 
by H. W. Boynton and R. E. Spiller to reconstruct the real Cooper, but that 
the whole story needs to be told. So she tells it. 

1P. 115. 2 P. 156. 
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She tells it with such zest, however, that she appears less as a narrator than 
as a special pleader. Two qualifying interrogations arise as one reads the book 
receptively but critically: How far as an accepted practice did political 
prejudice color literary criticism in Cooper’s day? and how far was he actually 
a victim of this practice? 

There is no doubt that Cooper was assailed again and again on other than 
literary grounds. This, to borrow one of his own phrases, belonged to “the 
ways of the hour.” Mr. Cairns’s British criticism of American writers, 
1813-1833 amply documents this obvious fact. So do the vials of vitriol 
poured by the conservatives of an earlier date on all things Jeffersonian. There 
was nothing but abuse to be expected when it was revealed that Cooper, 
in spite of qualifications and half-denials, was not even a Jeffersonian, but a 
Jacksonian in conviction and political alliance. He contributed, moreover, 
to the confusion between statecraft and story-telling by his own declared 
attitude: ‘The only peculiarity that can, or ought to be expected in.... 
American Literature, is that which is connected with . . . . distinctively po- 
litical opinions.”* According to Miss Waples, ‘Cooper saw Scott and Irving 
as men who did not use their talents in promoting what he thought were 
American principles.’’* And, of course, what “he thought”? were American 
principles were principles as abhorrent to the whole Whig constituency as 
New Deal principles are to old-guard Republicans today. 

It could be demonstrated at length that when Cooper was vilified by 
Whig critics because they were Whigs and he was a Democrat, he was simply 
receiving the normal treatment of his day. And it can be demonstrated that 
Miss Waples is so offended by this treatment that at the range of a full cen- 
tury she still adopts in his defence the attitude and the idiom of his genera- 
tion. To cite her own diction, John Neal, critic of Cooper, was “truculent”; 
critics less extreme were yet “an armed camp”; they were “scribblers” and 
“sniggering comma-counters”’; they went about “screaming Whig animosi- 
ties’; they were endowed with ‘‘magnificent effrontery,” a “school of sharks.”® 

Now for the second question, how far Cooper was victimized by misrepre- 
sentation. Miss Waples as Cooper’s advocate contends that he was hearty 
and jolly, though brusque, that he was long-enduring under fire, patient with 
his adversaries, and among his friends generous, magnanimous, high-spirited, 
relatively unaffected by the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. But 
Miss Waples as biographer admits into her text assertions of her own and quo- 
tations from her subject of quite another stripe. He was too quick to indigna- 
tion, he hated merchants, had a well-known dislike for New Englanders, 
talked bitterly of Scott’s Toryism, expressed contempt for his critics, did not 
hesitate to describe them as blackguards and vipers, and was characterized 
by one of his defenders, William Gilmore Simms, as ‘“‘a very imprudent per- 
son; one whose determined will, impetuous temperament, and great self- 


3 P. 52: from Notions of the Americans, II, 132 
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esteem, continually hurry forward into acts and expressions of error and im- 
patience.”* Well, why not? The first portrait is Cooper at ease among his 
affectionate Democrat friends. The second is the same man goaded to anger 
by Whig adversaries. The so-called “Whig myth” is based on the latter: 
Cooper, the controversialist, Cooper the litigant. The amiable Cooper is a 
fireside character surrounded by his cronies far from the madding crowd. 
They are not contradictory, but complementary. 

The problem can be pursued, it seems to me, to an unprofitable length. 
Writer after writer has been vilified on personal grounds with no essential 
effect on the value of what he has written. The facts are that Cooper involved 
himself in political affairs; that in addition to a long series of expositions he 
also wrote a long series of narratives which were thinly veiled political tracts; 
that these were frequently bitter and acrimonious; that as early as the preface 
to The Pioneers he dubbed his critics asses; and that he brought down the 
wrath of his townsmen upon himself by an act of gratuitous offensiveness as 
he launched the “Three Mile Point controversy.”” Like many another man 
he had a heavy hand and a thin skin. Like many another author of his day 
he was unfairly treated. But he should have known, he must have known, 
what he was getting into, for his father was bludgeoned to death by a politi- 
cal assailant. 

Cooper’s fame rests on his non-political novels. It is well for us to know 
about the other side of his character, and Miss Waples makes it distinctly 
intelligible. But, all things considered, he was less of a martyr than she in- 
clines to make him. 


Percy H. Boynton 
University of Chicago 


Three Rossettis: unpublished letters to and from Dante Gabriel, Christina, Wil- 
liam. Collected and edited by JANET Camp TROXELL. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 208. 


Mrs. Troxell’s book is the first contribution to Rossetti scholarship since 
the publication of Professor R. D. Waller’s The Rossetti family in 1932. The 
author has assembled the largest private collection of Rossetti material in 
this country, and many of the letters found in this volume are here published 
for the first time. A few of them are important, and all of them will be useful. 
These letters and papers, varying from Rossetti’s I.0.U. to Fanny Schott 
for the sum of three hundred pounds to the documentary record of the ex- 
humation of the poems, are presented with a running commentary which is 
at once scholarly and thoroughly readable. It is a pleasure to find one book 
on the Rossettis which is competently and impartially edited. Two-thirds 
of this volume is devoted to the correspondence of Dante Gabriel. In view 
of his systematic destruction from time to time of most of his accumulated 
correspondence, it is surprising that Mrs. Troxell has succeeded in collecting 


* Pp. 5, 34, 34, 56, 72, 94-95, 256. 
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so many letters written to Rossetti. One of the weaknesses of the Family 
letters edited in 1895 by William Michael Rossetti was the absence of such 
material—a weakness only partially corrected in the subsequent volume, 
Ruskin: Rossetti: Pre-Raphaelitism.. We are here given letters to Rossetti 
from Ruskin, Meredith, Mrs. Gaskell, Holman Hunt, W. B. Scott, Alex 
Munro, Elizabeth Siddal, and, most important of all, from Christina. 

Here, too, are letters as Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote them, not as 
emended, selected, and ‘edited’? by an admiring brother, with the help— 
it now appears—of the entire Rossetti household. Mrs. Troxell’s book makes 
clear, indeed, how necessary will be a re-examination of Rossetti’s character 
and personal influence when more such documents become available for study. 
The author is able to gauge the full measure of Holman Hunt’s and W. B. 
Scott’s antagonism toward Rossetti by comparing passages in their memoirs 
with letters written by them at the time of the events which they later 
described. 

Since the letters in Mrs. Troxell’s collection were written between 1850 
and 1903, this book has bearing on every period in the lives of the three 
Rossettis. The editor has gathered enough material on Ruskin, Hunt, and 
W. B. Scott to enable her to devote separate chapters to each of them. A 
series of fourteen letters from Rossetti to Miss Losh supplies pure comedy: 
Rossetti borrowed a considerable sum of money from her—a sum which, 
except through devoted letters, was never repaid. The brief sections of the 
book relating to Christina and William contain some items of note. The ex- 
change of letters between Dante Gabriel and Christina concerning her poetry 
rounds out our picture of the “help” he gave her. The discussions between 
William Michael, as editor of Dante Gabriel’s papers, and Christina and Mrs. 
Rossetti, as self-appointed advisers to him, make diverting reading. They 
worked on the principle that if only a little information on certain aspects of 
Rossetti’s life was good for the public, less was still better. In presenting the 
letters of William Michael, Mrs. Troxell has taken pains to give this much- 
maligned member of the Rossetti family his just share of credit. 

All the letters are carefully and fully annotated, but Mrs. Troxell’s ex- 
planatory material is not. It is not always possible to determine the authority 
for some of her statements. This lack is strongly felt because her work has 
taken her to some out-of-the-way sources. One error seems worthy of men- 
tion. Mrs. Troxell states that Dante Gabriel began taking chloral and whiskey 
in 1871, and accounts thereby for the change apparent in the letters at that 
time. William Michael says that Stillman introduced Rossetti to this drug 
in the early summer of 1870. The record of insomnia after 1867 makes it 
probable that drugs of some kind were taken even earlier. Such flaw-hunting 
as this seems ungrateful, however, in view of the soundness of Mrs. Troxell’s 


book. 
JoHN ALBERT SANFORD 


University of Minnesota 
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